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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 

The author of the German original * of this book, Dr 
H. Hackmann (recently appointed Professor of the History 
of Religions at the University of Amsterdam), has spent 
a large part of his life in the Far East. In 1894 (being 
then lecturer at the University of Gottingen) he went to 
China in order to take up the position of German pastor 
in Shanghai. Here he remained for the next seven or eight 
years, devoting his leisure to the study of China, her 
people, her language, and especially her religion. From 
1 90 1 to 1903 he travelled extensively in the Far East, through 
Korea, Japan, China, and Burma. From the east coast 
of China he penetrated as far as the Burmese frontier, and 
down the Irrawaddy river. An account of a part of this 
journey was published in 1905, under the title of "Vom 
Omi bis Bhamo," which passed through a second edition in 
1907. Dr Hackmann's chief purpose was the study of 
Buddhism, and with this object in view he spent much 
time in Buddhist monasteries, and thereby gathered valuable 
information. The result was collected and published in a 
book entitled " Der Buddhismus " <-(Halle, 1905), which 
was translated into English, 1910, under the title of 
" Buddhism as a Religion " (Probsthain & Co., London). 

1 " Welt des Ostens," Berlin, K. Curtius, 1912. 
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From 1904 to 1910 Dr Hackmann was pastor of the German 
Church at Denmark Hill, London. In 1910 he once more 
started on a lengthy tour throughout Mongolia, China, 
Japan, Cambodia, Siam, and India, studying Buddhism 
and other Eastern religions, Shintoism and Taoism. He 
returned to London in the spring of 191 1, and published 
the book which it has been my privilege to translate. 
The translation must not be taken as verbatim. With the 
consent of the author I have shortened the original con- 
siderably, aiming more at a reproduction of the character 
and the chief contents of the book than at a strict render- 
ing of the wording. 

I would tender my thanks and gratitude to Dr Hackmann 
for so kindly permitting me to undertake the task. He has 
added to my obligation by allowing me to illustrate his 
chapters with the photographs which speak for themselves. 

To Mr Karl Curtius, who published " Welt des Ostens," 
I also owe thanks for granting me the right to publish 
an English version of a book that has enjoyed so great a 
success in Germany. 

DAISIE ROMMEL. 



Denmark Hill, S.E., 
December 1913. 
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A GERMAN SCHOLAR IN THE EAST 

CHAPTER I 

FROM THE WHITE-WALLED CITY 

I 

Like a series of long-drawn-out notes leading up to one 

grand chord before melting into more delicate harmonies, 

is the long railway journey from Berlin toward Moscow. 

Something both new and curious is about to pass before our 

eyes ; something appears to be stirring and moving behind 

a veil ; something is about to emerge, and yet we cannot 

penetrate the secret till we find ourselves in the mysterious 

city, Moscow, and give ourselves up to the sights and sounds 

which confront us here in all the singularity and charm of 

a new civilisation. 

Wide, silent plains spread far under a grey autumn sky ; 

occasionally a lonely farm, a long, plough-furrowed, brown 

field, a solitary figure of a peasant tramping heavily across 

the plain — a picture from one of Tolstoi's or Tshekow's 

peasant stories. Then birch woods — the slim, graceful stems 

glowing like firebrands, the flame-coloured leaves burnished 

by the last hot rays of an October sun. The train flashes 

by, and, as we pass, their gleams are reflected in the water 

puddles along the line. They appear to surround us, to wish 

to set us alight. Now a group of pines — stern, dark pines ; 

they choke the brilliant hue of autumn, and the sun only 

shyly caresses their barks. Suddenly a far-stretching field 

spreads itself out — a troop of horses pasturing ; some stand 

i A 



2 A GERMAN SCHOLAR IN THE EAST 

and stare, their heads towards the far horizon. One turns and 
looks at us with an air of indifference. To him mankind is a 
secondary consideration. Again a long grove of birches, and 
farther on wide stretches of pasture land, with cows grazing. 
A calf runs beside the train with comical energy as if mocking 
at our speed. In a trice it has disappeared, and we are once 
more alone on the silent, sunlit plain. 

Hour after hour passes thus. The only evidence of the 
existence of human beings is afforded by the solitary log hut 
or the scattered villages hidden away among the birch and 
pine, or by the stations, where a few peasants with peaked 
caps of fur, long, coarse, girdled caftans and high, heavy 
boots, lean carelessly over the barrier with an inscrutable 
expression on their melancholy, bearded faces, and stare at 
the travellers who as the train stops take the chance of 
stretching their cramped limbs. An expression of unsolved 
mystery is stamped on the broad, melancholy faces. Human 
beings are certainly here, but their share in the wonderful 
working of the world is but an accident and an incident. 
They are here as the mushrooms, and the shrivelled brown 
fern, the birches, the flocks, and the grass ; in them is little 
individuality ; Nature has moulded them all alike. 

The inhabitants of this new strange country are mere 
shadow and outline, and all that the Moscow doctor, my 
fellow traveller, tells me of his countrymen seems to be 
connected with the landscape flying past the windows. They 
live here in unity with Nature, in whose ample folds man 
lies hidden, unknown, bound to her from all time, the past 
tying him down with superstition, preventing all independent 
action. 

And yet how does man show himself in this country? 
What is he? and how is he? I want to penetrate this 
strange unknown land and learn to understand it clearer 
and better. But see, here is Moscow. 
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II 

Saturday, half an hour before midnight. A fine Russian 
winter night, air frosty, stars twinkling in a clear sky, and 
behind the houses a full moon. The traffic in the streets 
and squares has ceased. We saunter along past the theatre, 
past the imposing but not beautiful home of the Duma, and 
so to the chapel of the Holy Mother of Iberia. Here we 
still find life and movement. In spite of the lateness of 
the hour there is no cessation of the stream of worshippers 
who day by day from morning to late night come to pray 
in this, one of Moscow's most sacred chapels. We see only 
a very small square chapel, in the background of which is 
an alcove, where stands the miracle-working picture of the 
Virgin. It is only a copy. The original is worshipped in 
the Iberian monastery on Mount Athos. Other pictures of 
saints hang on the surrounding walls. This tiny sanctuary 
would be passed by unnoticed were there not so many 
beggars and loiterers outside its doors. The whole of 
Moscow enters here from the highest to the lowest. The 
Czar when he visits Moscow, before he enters the Kremlin, 
the poorest peasant and the meanest beggar, all present 
themselves to the " Iwerskaya Mater " (Holy Mother), cross 
themselves, reverently kiss the shrine and light their candles. 
Others throw themselves on the floor and touch the ground 
with their foreheads. During the day the picture is driven 
round in a magnificent carriage drawn by six horses, to 
bless some festivity by its presence, to heal the sick or 
perform other charitable deeds. 

We slip into the chapel and creep into a corner to watch 
the people. Next to us is a peasant with heavy features, 
a receding forehead, high cheek bones covered with stubbly 
hair; his expression gloomy and sullen. Beside him is a 
working woman, a bright-coloured shawl over her head, and 
on her care-worn face an expression of happiness. Here 
is an errand boy, and next to him stands a fashionably 
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dressed society lady. Here, there, and everywhere uniforms 
are seen, not only officers, but officials, schoolboys, pupils 
from seminaries, engineers — in Russia more than a third 
part of the male population wears a uniform of some kind. 
The expression on the faces of these people is a new one 
to our western eyes. Here, indeed, we may grasp the fact 
that the working of a nation's soul shapes its features and 
expressions. The people move round a candle-lit table in 
the middle of the chapel, stop a moment praying before 
the alcove where the picture stands, pass us, and so file 
out. Pictures on the side walls are also kissed on their 
shielding glass and greeted with the sign of the cross. 
Occasionally a glance is thrown in our direction, shy, sullen 
or estranged, for we are foreigners, and do not cross ourselves 
or observe their rites, but on the whole scant notice is 
taken of us. 

This is a scene from Russian church life and a charac- 
teristic one. One may look at it from two points of view. 
On one side we have the strong childlike faith in the 
Higher Powers who are visible and palpable. This faith 
has grown from the heart of the people, is dear to them 
as life, and forms the true possession of millions and millions, 
though in modern times many depart from it. With good 
reasons have the rulers and leaders of the people shielded 
and supported this faith as being the backbone of the 
masses ; they have bedecked it with all outward glory, and 
their bejewelled and gold - encrusted saints have all the 
heart of the people. So closely are church and people 
interwoven that deprive the average Russian working man 
of this, and he will see only the spectres of hunger, cold 
and death ruling supreme in his comfortless everyday 
existence and his miserable hut, his only home. Now see 
him enter a church, be it a fite day or otherwise. The 
warmth, the gilded pictures, the figures of the saints, the 
singing of the choir, the heavy scent of incense, the Liturgy 
— all this spells comfort to his lonely soul, and the 
remembrance of it casts a glamour over his sordid life. In 
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this outward pageant surely the inner kernel of the thought 
of a higher life must exist. But will the true spirit of 
Christianity pierce this shrouding veil of outward rite and 
observance? There is undoubtedly some truth in what 
my doctor pointed out to me when he said : " The people 
think when they have crossed themselves a certain number 
of times and have murmured the right amount of prayer 
and have lit so many candles that their duty towards the 
High Power has been done, and that they are now free to 
do as they please. There are others even who make the 
saints supporters of the crime they are about to commit." 
Thus the moral perception of the people is hampered and 
led astray, and in this way the church proves harmful to 
the moral welfare of the people. 



Ill 

With minds occupied by such divergent opinions we leave 
the chapel and walk towards the Kremlin ; one turn to the 
right and its battlemented walls are before us. One of the 
five gates is open and we slip in. To take a midnight walk 
in such a history-haunted place is a chance we do not wish 
to forego. In a country's capital the character of a nation, 
its idiosyncrasies, its particular talents, likings, and ambitions 
are made manifest, and often in one particular spot all these 
things are concentrated. So Athens has its Acropolis, and 
so Moscow its Kremlin. 

In spite of the newer capital of St Petersburg, Moscow 
has remained the true capital in more ways than one. The 
poet Pushkin calls her the " purple - robed widow." Her 
lord has been snatched from her, yet her pride forbids her 
to don garments of woe. Her beauty and charm remain, 
and she still lives enshrined in the hearts of the Russian 
people. Her fascination is never more apparent than when 
one stands on the crowning height within the Kremlin 
wall, which encloses rows of beautiful churches and houses 
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and palaces, that seem to be the embodiment of Russian 
history. 

Moonlight is spreading over the fortress on the hill ; 
no soft, weak moonlight, but clear, strong moonlight from 
a clear sky. The beams are white and dazzling, and almost 
as bright as daylight ; they make the stillness around more 
noticeable. The tread of the sentry before the palace rings 
out distinctly. The ghosts of those who have performed 
great deeds or have suffered for their country seem to 
lurk everywhere. All these buildings appear like so many 
milestones in the history of the land, and are witnesses of 
the extraordinary strength of union between the Church 
and State, which is more apparent here than anywhere else. 
The churches and monasteries up here have been endowed 
by princes ; here princes have been christened and have 
been laid to rest in their last long sleep; here princesses 
have made their vows and performed their duties as nuns. 
The churches stand round like sentinels and guardians of 
the palaces. Yet this mighty union did not prevent the 
worst from happening. In this lonely square, in that corner 
where the crucifix and the picture of the Holy Mother 
hangs, the bomb exploded which ended the life of the 
Grand Duke Sergius. His body was so scattered that all 
the pieces could not be found, and so a dummy was placed 
in the mausoleum. On the left stands the Tschudow 
Monastery. Two or three of the windows are lit up. 
Are the monks at their prayers? Napoleon once had his 
quarters there. Did he also see the snow glisten in the 
moonlight ? And did the jgolden domes and towers of the 
churches define themselves so clearly against the night sky 
as they do for us to-night, I wonder? 

We loiter on and reach the Ivan Veliki Tower, which 
stands forth like the giant in a Russian fairy story. The 
tower is the highest in the Kremlin, its two lighted windows 
right at the top look down like a pair of watchful eyes. At 
its base lies the gigantic bell, which is the largest in the 
world, but has never pealed owing to a fault in the casting. 
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It was brought and fixed in the belfry, but seeming ashamed 
of its own incompetence, it fell with a crash, and here it 
has ever since remained, a ruin. 

We climbed to the top of the Ivan Veliki Tower this 
morning, and the magic view over the town is a thing not 
to be forgotten. How different it all looks in the moon- 
light when houses and churches are shrouded in a protect- 
ing mist ! This morning we saw an array of colours, rarely 
if ever seen over a town : green roofs (roofs of iron-plate, 
painted green, are a distinctive feature of Russian towns, 
pleasant to look upon), the white, red, and brown walls, the 
numberless churches and chapels with blue, green, and golden 
domes, the glittering crosses. The half-European and half- 
Asiatic architecture is strangely interwoven, and gives the 
whole a fairy-like aspect. The magical architecture con- 
centrates itself in one view when you stand before the 
Cathedral of St Basil behind the Kremlin, and look upon 
this queer creation of fantasy. Its gilded cupolas and 
fantastic towers and turrets glisten green, yellow, red, white, 
and blue fn the sunshine ; these again are ornamented with 
weird semi-circles and stars. It all seems to dance round 
you, mocking alike at the sun and the people. At times 
something of the spirit of Ivan the Terrible (its founder) 
seems to linger here, his barbarous passion turning the 
whole to a nightmare in stone. Or is it the terrible legend 
of how Ivan had the architect's eyes put out, so that it 
should be impossible for him to create anything equally, if 
not more, gorgeous, which is haunting us? 

Listen, the clock on the tower of the Saviour's gate is 
striking midnight. Twelve heavy, sonorous notes peal forth 
over the sleeping town. It is time to wend our way 
homeward to our own little room. We just take another 
peep at the river and houses below from the statue of 
Alexander, and then make our way to the gate by which 
we entered half an hour ago. But an unpleasant surprise 
awaits us. The gate is locked, and there is not a watch- 
man to be seen anywhere. Like the entrance to some. 
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enchanted mountain, it seems to have locked itself behind 
the most unrelenting and most unyielding of bars. We 
look at each other in dismay. Here we are with no 
knowledge of Russian, and worse than that, no one to 
whom we can apply for assistance. The few sentries here 
and there take no notice of us, and there is no one left 
in the churches or palaces who can help us. We are by 
no means prepared to stay here with the Kremlin ghosts 
on a chilly October night. What is *to be done ? Quick, 
maybe another gate is open ; our hurrying footsteps echo 
along the uneven deserted pavement. The dark mouth- 
pieces of the French and German cannon (lying piled in 
a corner as trophies of the war in 1813) seem to follow 
our movements menacingly. At last we see a gate — is it 
open? It doesn't look so, but as we approach we see a 
space, just big enough to slip through. We are free, and 
have escaped like birds from a cage. Ah ! ye ghosts, this 
time you will not disturb our night's rest ! 



IV 

It is true ; Moscow is a fairy town. We have just come 
home from seeing a fairy opera called Salotoi Pitushok 
(the Golden Cockrel). It is composed by Rimsk Korsakoff, 
and the plot is taken from a poem by Pushkin. The period 
shows Russia of the olden times, but what surprised us was 
that the costumes of the peasants, monks, servants, beggars, 
Voivodes, and Boyars were so correct in every detail that 
a museum seemed to come to life before our eyes. Friends 
who were sitting beside us told us the plot, which was purely 
fantastic. A Voivode is presented with a small golden cock 
by a magician, and this cock is the means of bringing him 
all manner of good fortune, till one day he forgets his 
promise to the magician and is ruined — just a simple 
childish fairy tale. The plot was so fantastic, and yet the 
production in every way so accurate and in keeping with 
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the traditions of old-time Russia. The whole struck me 
as typical of Moscow in the blending of the real and the 
unreal. The reality of things here is shrouded in a veil 
of imaginative fancy, and thus Moscow remains in my 
memory as a fairy town surrounded by the realities of life. 

After the opera we strolled along one of Moscow's busiest 
streets. Small wiry ponies run up and down fastened to 
the old-fashioned hames, which is supposed to lighten the 
weight of the harness. They run along shaking and toss- 
ing the light little carriages behind them. The coachmen 
are the funniest and sometimes the wildest imaginable, and 
are Tartars. Their bulky forms are wrapped in padded 
coats, and their red weather-beaten faces are crowned with 
picturesque fur caps. They rush along the ill -paved 
streets, and sometimes even over the curb right among 
the pedestrians. All manner of European and Asiatic 
types seem to be taking their constitutional, Tcherkessians, 
Armenians, Georgians, and Tartars. Long - haired priests 
and wretched-looking peasants mingle with fashionably- 
dressed ladies, and accoutred officers, and the dandy who 
is going to his club to gamble. The domes and cupolas 
look down on this motley crowd, one and all of whom, 
doubtful-looking Christians though they be, make the sign 
of the cross as they pass, or bare their heads for an 
instant. Suddenly the white wall surrounding the older 
part of the town gleams forth ghostly white. Here the 
former merchant city sought protection from the Tartars 
behind these enormous white ramparts, which probably 
gave it the name of the " white- walled city." It is now 
still called " Kitai-gorod." In old documents one finds 
the word " Kitai " meaning "North Chinese," and to this 
day China is termed " Kitai " in Russia. I did not quite 
understand why the Russian capital should be connected 
with a Chinese name. But the white gates and battle- 
ments reminded me at once of those at Peking. Perhaps 
Moscow used them as its model. 

The town and the people of Moscow have sprung from 
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a totally different source from the people of Western 
Europe. The period of Russian history when the Mongols 
were rulers in the country has left an indelible mark, and 
its influence penetrates to the very centre of things. It 
gives Moscow those peculiar features which endow it with 
the fantastic charm bewildering to the stranger. Here lies 
a fact before us which is the outcome of a simple truth, 
that towns and people are not made but grow. There are 
matters having no sensible weight but which prove in- 
surmountable all the same, they being too strong for man's 
will to alter. On entering Russia one is prone to ask again 
and again, why do such things remain? How grotesque 
and absurd ! These are conditions of life which strike us 
as quite mediaeval. Why are such things tolerated, and 
how is it they exist in these modern times ? How senseless 
and useless they are, and how detrimental to all progress! 
But our mathematical constructions are here of no avail. 
Here is a slow, almost imperceptible growth which is so 
elementary that all fundamental improvement is a hard 
task. The difficulty is mainly due to the vast size of the 
country and to the intermixing of types in its population 
and to its peculiar history — all hinder it in its growth. 
True, electric light shines on the mushik begging at the 
gate of the Holy Saviour, and the Duma sits in that red 
house yonder ; but Russia's destiny grows and is not made. 
And then the church. To me it appears as something 
both preposterous and monstrous that these monasteries 
and convents should possess pictures covered with pearls, 
precious stones, gold, and other evidences of hidden wealth, 
whilst the drudging peasant suffers and has no means of 
furthering his existence. Can we draw a more striking 
comparison than the begging mushik under the glare of 
the electric light, and the mushik kneeling and praying 
before the jewel-bedecked picture of the Virgin? They 
both trudge home to their muddy ill-kept village, home 
to their huts and cabbage soup, and who blames them if 
to the vodka bottle also? Yet these things are only the 
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outcome of natural instincts led into wrong channels ; in 
spite of its dark sides the church has fulfilled its mission, 
and is doing so still. But there is no necessity for it to 
go on doing it in the same way, a new growth must be 
found and grafted on the old stem. The Russian doctor's 
sentiment pronouncing the church to be "harmful to the 
moral welfare of the people" cannot be the last word in 
this matter, though it may be based on true observation 
Can observation alone decide such questions? 



CHAPTER II 

TWILIGHT HOURS ON THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY 

Unlike the majority of Western Europeans we did not 
take the express through Siberia, but the ordinary train, 
or, as the Russians call it, the passenger train. 

This way of travelling has both its advantages and dis- 
advantages. One of the foremost advantages is that the 
ticket costs one half that on the express. Between Moscow 
and our destination, Werchne Udinsk, the fare is 82 roubles, 
whereas the express costs 180 roubles. 

The slow movement of the train (it takes a day and a 
half longer than the express from Moscow to Irkutsk) and 
the frequent stoppages may be reckoned by some as dis- 
advantages. Both these and the want of a restaurant car 
seemed to me to be amply compensated for by the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded of observing our Russian fellow-travellers, 
and having our meals with them at the wayside stations 
taught me many things of the country and its people. 

Our utter ignorance of the language would have stood 
us in bad stead had it not been for the unfailing kindness 
of our fellow passengers in helping us with our luggage, 
aiding us in our laboured conversations with the railway 
officials, deciphering for us the mysteries of the menus, and 
assisting us in many little ways which were truly touching. 
Those who were thoroughly conversant with German sat and 
talked to us of Russian life and many things of interest. 

The one great disadvantage of travelling by this train 
is the insufficient illumination in the evening. A solitary 
candle is placed in a lantern above the door of the com- 
partment, and the light is so bad that reading and writing 
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are impossible. It was dark already by 5, but no one 
thought of turning in before 9 or 10 o'clock. How to pass 
the time was a question not easily answered ; we chatted 
of many things, of far-off friends at home, and sometimes 
(with the kind encouragement of our fellow travellers) I 
took out my violin and made music speak in the language 
understood by all men. But this did not help to kill all 
the time on our hands. At last I hit on a plan. I decided 
to use these twilight hours as a true blind man's holiday, 
to think of all the curious sights we have seen during the 
day, and to let my thoughts wander over those wide trackless 
regions and gain a clearer, better idea of all I had seen. 
I will try and tell the reader some of my thoughts in those 
twilight hours. 

Ernest Faber, a missionary in China, once said to me, 
"If you want to know the real China, sail up the Yangtze 
as far west as you can for weeks at a time, then you will 
know what China is." I afterwards learnt the truth of this, 
and now I am experiencing the same thing in Russia. No 
map makes it possible to gauge the enormous size of this 
far - stretching country. The tremendous difficulties the 
Government has to contend with in bringing these terri- 
tories under control cannot be realised if one has not seen 
the vastness of the land. 

One evening we sped past a burning village. It was 
a fearful yet fine sight to see this lonely village blazing 
away on the wide heath. The flames seemed to flare 
higher every minute, and for a long time we saw them glow 
against the evening sky. What is to be done with a fire 
out here in this wilderness ? Nothing ! A fire brigade is 
an impossibility among the peasants, and any other help 
is equally impossible. This burning village is an expression 
of the utter helplessness of the people. Fire cannot be 
prevented. The cottages or log huts are built entirely of 
wood, and the roofs are made of straw. Timber is every- 
where, no stone, and few bricks : so if a hut burns it burns, 
and there is an end of it. 
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A little time ago we passed through a province where 
the harvest had failed twice in two years. The peasants 
had no food for their cattle and were forced to sell their 
horses at 2 or at the highest 5 roubles each. What a 
world of misery lies behind those few words ! Here again 
we see the tragedy of the lonely heath. The peasant lives 
here far from human intercourse or help, and grim want, 
with all its bitterness, comes to him in his isolation. 

Strangers laughingly cite the much used Russian word 
" Nitshevo " (it doesn't matter). This frequent expression 
is not the outcome of natural indolence, but is forced from 
the peasant by the ceaseless demand on his strength 
in fighting the unyielding climatic conditions of his 
country. 

Russia's vast area makes any organisation difficult. 
Without supervision, officials are apt to be, in many ways, 
unscrupulous. Direct control being impossible, many mis- 
deeds are, perhaps rather unfairly, laid to the door of the 
Government. (The same thing happens in China. In 
America, in spite of its size, things of course are managed 
differently.) It is thus made possible for the Russian officer 
to put his own ideas into force, and nothing prevents him 
from accepting the silver key when it is offered. Here 
is an example concerning the town of Tomsk, the capital 
of an important province. Tomsk is not on the Siberian 
railway, and can only be reached by a local train. And 
why this absurd arrangement? . Simply this, as I learnt 
from confidential information : the town was requested to 
produce a certain sum of money to be presented to certain 
high personages in connection with the building of the 
line. The town, thinking it impossible it should be passed 
by, refused. The impossible happened. The builders of 
the railroad, with a feeling of injury arising from empty 
pockets, built the line 80 versts south of Tomsk, and the 
town suffered and suffers acutely. 

It is easy to declaim against such a scandal, but one 
must consider how difficult it is for Government to control 
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its distant officials and to supervise reports framed for 
those officials' own benefit. 

I thought the journey on the Siberian railway would 
prove monotonous, but I was agreeably surprised, not a 
day going by without its new impression. For the most 
part we passed through flat country, excepting the Volga 
and the Ural tablelands. These wide - stretching plains 
have a peculiar fascination with their groves of firs, pines, 
and birches. The birch - tree seems part of Siberia, 
especially in early winter. Like cold, helpless wee children 
they stand there, their whitey-grey stems swaying in 
the wind. Their snow - covered branches give them a 
spectre - like appearance, or, as Lenau put it : " Als sei 
daran in stiller Nacht das Mondlicht blieben hangen.' 
(As though the moonlight kissed and clung to it.) 
The whole heath seems to be shrouded in a veil of 
delicate birches, and when the pine woods intervene with 
their stronger masses it seems as though great shadows 
fell upon the light fabric. Then come great stretches of 
long, brown grass. A few scattered log huts accentuate 
the utter loneliness. Yet these great treeless steppes never 
seem to me dull. Their very greatness, like that of the 
ocean, is impressive. The train is unable to disturb the 
serene peace; Nature allows it to tear past unheeded. 

At last we come to a station. It consists of a few one- 
storied houses painted brown with green roofs. Reading 
the notices affords good practice in Russian. We seize the 
opportunity of jumping out and stretching our cramped 
limbs in the keen frosty air. The peasant women are soon 
busy selling us their roasted chickens and geese, bread, milk, 
and eggs. In another corner a speculating Jew has thrown open 
his stall, tempting us with various eatables and other things. 

It is interesting to study the faces, which vary to an 
amazing extent from those of the Western Europeans. 
Bare-footed village children run about the station trying to 
sell a wee bunch of poor shrivelled autumn flowers or bottles 
of milk. 
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With the opening of the railway line a new era began 
for the poor starved village dogs. The station is a source 
of livelihood for them, as many a scrap falls to their share. 
How many times we fed these wretched " friends of man," 
of whom they are so afraid that at his least movement 
they slink away. They crawl under the carriages and scent 
the approach of food, and perform their pathetic tricks to 
stir the travellers' hearts, if the travellers* hearts are not 
stirred already by the miserable appearance of these luckless 
curs. 

Dame Nature has at least cared for her animals in these 
cold regions by giving them all long, shaggy coats, dogs, 
cattle, horses, and pigs alike, the latter looking very comical 
to our western eyes. Thus cattle and horses are able to 
remain in the open even in the cold season. They give 
some colour to the landscape, as there is not much other 
animal life to be seen ; the wolves and bears and foxes do 
not approach the line. 

The passage through the Ural Mountains was particularly 
beautiful. After Ufa we steadily rose, and the snow lay 
deeper on the ground. Then came night and blotted out 
the view. 

The next morning showed us a real Christmas land- 
scape, such trees, mountains, and snow as I had not seen 
for sixteen years. Just behind Ushamka we passed the 
boundary of Europe and Asia, marked by a stone several 
feet in height, and I was once again in that part of the 
world where I had spent the ten best years of my life. 

The mountains begin again in the neighbourhood of 
Irkutsk, Eastern Siberia. Unfortunately it was night when 
we drove along the shore of the Baikal Lake, where the 
mountains stretch to the edge of the lake, and are so 
beautiful that they can only be compared with those of 
Switzerland. But the next day we had the happiness of 
seeing more mountains which lie in ever varying chains 
before our eyes. Thus we reach Werchne Udinsk, the end 
of this stage of our journey. 
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I must add a few words about the rivers we passed, 
grand, mighty rivers, with the first ice-floes already on them, 
thundering by with a rush under every railway bridge. » The 
wild strength of these rivers is characteristic of the country. 
We passed along the right bank of the Volga one moonlight 
night, and then we came to its enormous bridge, which looked 
quite fairy-like in this hazy light. The span is so big that 
it took us six and a half minutes to cross Russia's holy river. 
Later on we crossed the Irtish, the Ob, the Yenesei, and the 
Angara. These rivers are as yet little used, but a day may 
come at no distant date when the project of making a 
canal from the waters of the Ob, connecting the North Cape 
and Arctic Sea, may be realised, thus opening up Central 
Siberia for river traffic. Meanwhile the waters rush on 
unheeding to their destiny. 

I mentioned before how exceedingly kind every one 
was in assisting us, and how our fellow travellers did every- 
thing in their power to make things pleasant, but I feel 
I must lay more stress upon it. Let me give a few 
examples. 

The train stops at a station. My wife and I look at 
each other and wonder if we have time enough to jump out 
to get something to eat. " I wonder how long we stop here/' 
I say unconsciously. "Fifteen minutes," says a pleasant 
voice from the passage. We hurry out. It is very full 
both at the restaurant bar and in the dining-room. We 
try to capture a waiter, but what shall we say to him? 
The Russian sentences we have taken such pains to learn 
are all forgotten. Here we are facing the waiter, not know- 
ing what to say, laughing almost at the comical situation. 
A gentleman from the next table jumps up and asks in 
German, "Can I help?" In a trice everything is settled. 
We enjoy our meal in somewhat nervous haste, furtively 
watching others so that we may not miss the train. " Plenty 
of time," the same gentleman calls out, and his wife smiles 
encouragingly. We are about to jump back into the train 
when our kind friend comes up and says, "Should you 
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need anything, please let me know." We thank him heartily, 
and we are once more in our compartment. 

In the meanwhile an amiable plot has been hatched for 
us. The owner of the voice who called out " Fifteen minutes " 
is a major-general, travelling with his small twelve-year old 
daughter in the next compartment but one. Our next door 
neighbour is a Russian-German merchant. The two have 
decided between them to befriend us poor helpless strangers, 
and as the General only knows a little English and German 
the merchant acts as his interpreter. In a manner as alert 
as it is charming they introduce themselves, and we are 
under their protection. The merchant left the train at 
Taiga, but ere he did so he introduced us to a German- 
speaking friend, whom he met in the waiting-room. The 
General goes all the way with us, and soon knows who we 
are and what we want. In Irkutsk we have to change trains, 
and it is he who procures us a compartment to ourselves, 
which it seems we were entitled to, but had not succeeded 
in obtaining hitherto. 

As we leave the train in Werchne Udinsk I am intro- 
duced to a bank director, who is at the station to greet 
the General. I thought to find myself friendless in this 
town, in which I had important matters to attend to, but 
I am received with every attention. I now have two or 
three letters of introduction in my pocket to influential 
people in Kiachta. It is impossible to describe the kind- 
ness we received at their houses, for we were treated like 
old friends. The General was not satisfied with help- 
ing us in this way, but when he met the director of police 
at a later station of his journey, he induced him to send 
off an order to headquarters at Werchne Udinsk putting 
us under police protection. This stood us in good stead 
on more than one occasion. 

The manners of the Russian and the English are as 
different as the poles from the equator. The Englishman 
with reserve and proud aloofness presents a strange con- 
trast to the Russian, whose manners are extremely good- 
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natured and friendly. The Russian's habit of using the 
Christian and surname without the formal prefix of " Mr " 
gives an effect of familiarity or even of relationship. 

How extraordinarily mixed is the Russian population! 
We touch it only in part, and yet how many different 
types we find, in addition to the Russian proper ! Besides 
the Russian types there are the Tartars, the remainder of 
a once mighty race from Asia. Between the Volga and 
the Ural we find the Kalmucks and the Bashkirs. Beyond 
Peterpaulowska we come to the district of Kirghizes. From 
Nishne Udinsk and stretching as far as the Baikal Lake 
we find the Buriat tribes steadily increasing in numbers 
and importance. 

The fate of these tribes seems sad. Life in a strange 
country and under strange conditions has caused some of 
them to shrink into almost nothing. The Bashkirs were 
once of importance, but they gradually exchanged some of 
their vast territories for various trifles of merchandise, and now 
they are very poor and mere nomadic dependants. Of the 
Kalmucks, Kirghizes, and Buriats one could say the same, 
but perhaps not to such an extent. The old freedom and 
love of wandering has been stamped out by modern con- 
ditions. Yet the Russian Government has done a great 
deal for these tribes. They are treated with every considera- 
tion, and as far as their faculties allow, enter cultured life. 
The Kirghizes, for instance, may form guilds, and are in 
State services under very favourable conditions. Their 
children go to the State schools, and their chiefs rank with 
the nobility. Many a son of a Tartar fills an official post. 
Thus there is little depression, but progress and advance. 
What the Western European countries went through centuries 
ago is being repeated in Russia in our day. 



Twilight hours in a railway train : a soothing mist 
draws a veil between us and the world. Fields, steppes, 
woods, church domes, log huts with their hidden life and 
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•meaning, inscrutable and mysterious as the sphinx, fly 
by the windows. 

The melody of a Russian folk-song is in my head. I 
heard ' it the other day, a simple pathetic refrain which 
begins over and over again, and ends with the same tragic 
note. I heard it sung, but I could not catch the words, 
and only the melody, full of pathos and strength, remained 
with me. 

This is how Russia shows itself to me. I cannot grasp 
it. The train flies alcng with me, and the melody with 
its deep sad notes, the song of an unknown people, haunts 
me as I sit in the twilight. 



CHAPTER III 

A DRIVE IN A TROIKA 

" Well, where are the horses ? " 

" They are on the way, I hope." 

"On the way?" A small malicious smile appears on 
the smug face of mine host. " I told you I knew the kind 
of coachmen to be found round about here." 

"Well, it is only half-past eight now, and he promised 
to be here by eight ; he may have been delayed a 
little." 

"Delayed a little! I will be surprised if he is here by 
noon ; you don't know what it means to cross the Selenga, 
and if you get across to-night, you can consider yourself 
Tucky." 

This little encouraging talk took place between myself 
and the bearded Jewish landlord of my hotel in Werchne 
Udinsk, under whose roof I had found shelter. According 
to Siberian ideas the hotel was a good one; but having 
once completed all my arrangements for proceeding to 
Kiachta, nothing tempted me to remain longer in this 
picturesque, but unimportant little town. Werchne Udinsk 
consists merely of wooden houses and unpaved streets, and 
to see the fierce Cossacks drive and ride about is a novelty 
which soon wears off. 

The glorious frost and the bright winter sunshine coax 
me out, and I inwardly sigh at the possibility of having 
to give up our project. While still pondering I hear steps 
along the corridor. The Director of the Russian-Asiatic 
Bank enters with my passport and two important letters 
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of recommendation. At the same time a jingling sound 
comes from below, and a peep through the close - shut 
window suffices to assure us that our troika is trotting 
along the road. In a little while heavy ponderous steps 
are heard on the stairs, and the bulky form of our good- 
natured coachman, Georgi Nikolajevitch Wodkoff, enters — 
triumph on our part, and some depression on that of the 
landlord, at the failure of his all-too-sure prophecy. We 
put on our furs, our luggage is secured, "Trogai" ("Go 
on ! ") and we are off, at last. 

The troika is drawn by three horses abreast. The out- 
side horses generally gallop, whereas the middle one trots. 
Our carriage (it is too early in the year for a sleigh) is 
a heavily - built coach, the interior being entirely empty, 
without a seat of any kind. But my wife and I make 
ourselves very comfortable with the aid of boxes and 
cushions, and some hay on the floor keeps our feet warm. 
They are cased in felt boots and galoshes, and with warm 
tam-o'shanters on our heads, and otherwise well wrapped 
up, we can imagine nothing more enjoyable than this 
mode of travelling. 

But everything was not to be so easy. We bowled 
merrily along the sandy road towards the river with the 
object of crossing the Selenga. When I was making my 
plans in London I imagined this tributary of the Angara 
would be a friend in need, and its steamers (which ply 
from Werchne Udinsk to Kiachta) would float us gently 
to our destination. The first thing I heard, however, was 
that the steamer season had ended, as ice had put in 
its appearance. Now if the river had been entirely frozen 
over we could have got across coach and all. But we 
were just in the between season. As luck would have it, 
a ferry still crossed the river somewhere further down, and 
so we started off in search of it. 

Our path led us down the steep bank of the river at 
the end of which was a sharp turning, and after that a 
long stretch of river-road. After a very shaky descent we 
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reached the turning. Crash ! There we lay on the ground, 
coach, trunks, bags, and rugs on the top of us, ourselves 
quite unhurt. When we crawled out we found one of the 
shafts and the brake broken. The boy who had accompanied 
the coachman was sent home on one of the horses to fetch 
a new brake and shaft and new front wheels. With the 
kindly help of some Buriatic and Russian workmen and a 
few policemen who had appeared on the scene, we managed 
to tie up the wreck of the carriage and get it as far as 
the ferry. It was a glorious morning, and as we walked 
behind our carriage we could not for the life of us feel 
sad. The sun shone, the ground was lightly sprinkled with 
snow, and we could see the hills in the blue distance, 
Everything was so still and peaceful, there was not a sound 
anywhere except the grating of the ice blocks in the river. 
The whole breathed of a new courage and of a new happiness. 

The boy was soon back again, and the horses and carriage 
were put on the ferry, which was already full up with people, 
animals, and other things. The crossing was not easy, the 
eight rowers and the man at the stern had enough to do 
to avoid crashing into the blocks of ice which were fast 
gathering firmness, but in a quarter of an hour we were 
on the other side. Here the carriage was mended, and it 
was not long before we were once more on our way. 

When one experiences great pleasures they seem always 
proportionately hard to explain ; so it was with our trip 
in the troika. We met no one, we were alone with God's 
sunshine; the white fields and the blue sky were around 
us and the breath of heaven's air fanned our cheeks, and 
the blue hills spread themselves in graceful curves before 
us. The trotting of the horses and the crunching of the 
snow under our wheels and the tinkling of the bells alone 
broke the stillness. We sat silent. Any one seeing us would 
have imagined we were asleep or dreaming, but we were 
neither ; we saw every glittering snowflake, every stone on 
the road, every tree and every turning with its new enchant- 
ing view. And so the hours flew by unheeded. 
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At 2 o'clock we called a halt and had our first peep 
at a Siberian peasant's house. To the Western European 
all things Siberian denote poverty and misery and cold, 
and the idea is that the peasant is more like an Eskimo than 
anything else. That is a mistake. The peasant not seldom 
is a comparatively rich man, and the house and premises 
we saw at Klutschi bore testimony to his comfortable con- 
dition. The walls were nicely papered, geraniums and other 
flowers grew in the window boxes, two large mirrors adorned 
the apartment, a sewing machine was on the table, and a 
clock ticked cosily in the corner. A gun hanging near the 
door showed the peasant to be something of a sportsman. 
In the corner stood a bed, and behind it a curiously worked 
carpet. The most peculiar arrangement was the cradle. 
A board was slung on four ropes from the ceiling, and on 
it, wrapped in cushions and rugs, a child lay asleep. 

The houses are heated by means of an enormous brick 
stove, which stands in the middle of the room. The large 
square room is often divided in two by a wooden partition, 
the stove doing duty for both. Here in Klutschi ^ bright 
coloured curtain was drawn over the partition, giving the 
room a very comfortable appearance. We sat and sipped 
tea, and deemed Siberia a very pleasant place. 

But it was time we got on. The sun set early in the 
afternoon and painted glories in the sky which for a long 
time we studied with joy. 

We "passed through" a tributary of the Selinga when 
it was dark. I say " passed through " as bridges are seldom 
met with in Eastern Siberia, and we had literally to wade 
carriage and all. At nightfall we came to Nischni Ubuku, 
where we had our quarters for the night. The room was 
bright, coloured prints hung on the walls, gay flowers stood 
in the windows, but a bed was nowhere to be seen. A 
bench proved a good resting-place for one of us, and the 
floor for the other. The thermometer sank to — 17 Celsius 
in the night, but as there was no wind, the cold was not 
so perceptible. 
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The next day we made an excursion off the main 
road, to a Buriatic Buddhist monastery. The Buriats 
differ in an extraordinary degree in costumes and looks 
from the remainder of the population. The greater part 
of them are Buddhists. There are about thirty Buriatic 
Buddhist monasteries in Siberia, sanctioned by the Russian 
Government To the first of these I wanted to go to-day 
and see the abbot, or Khampo, as he is called. It is a 
Tibetan title, and distinguishes him from the priests who 
are called Lama. The monastery is situated near a lake, 
after which it is called Gussino Osersky, the lake being 
Gussino Osero (the Lake of the Geese). To obtain an 
entrance to the buildings I went to see a Buriatic gentleman, 
a Buddhist, of European education, and a Russian official. 
His brother was a Lama, and he himself was well known 
to the Khampo. He was kind enough to give me an 
introduction to the Khampo. 

It was already night by the time we arrived at the 
steep shores of the Lake of Geese. We passed the so- 
called Mani-stone on which is written the holy " Om mani 
pad me hum " in Tibetan letters ; then we came to some 
strange wind-driven machines, commonly known among the 
Europeans as praying mills. It was rapidly getting dark 
and a chilly mist enveloped us, and the horses had much 
difficulty in pulling our carriage up the steep, uneven slope. 
Our good Georgi Nikolajevitch was getting desperate, till 
at last we spied a belated Buriat, who swung himself on 
the box and brought us safely to the monastery. Here 
everything seemed wrapped in sleep and darkness. After 
repeated knocking we were admitted, and after a further 
wait we were shown a small hut in which we were to 
make our quarters for the night. It was the habitation of 
a Lama, who was kind enough to act as our host and who 
supplied us with supper. It consisted of rice soup and 
beef. The latter surprised me, as the killing of animals, 
as well as indulging in wines or spirits, is forbidden by 
their religion. Another surprise awaited me when the 
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Lama smilingly brought forth a bottle of Madeira. He 
explained with difficulty that here they were very slack 
in observing these rules. His room was much like that 
of a Siberian peasant's hut — the same stove in the middle, 
and the whole of a cleanliness and tidiness I had rarely 
found in a monk's cell excepting, perhaps, in Japan. Our 
host slept on one side of the stove and we on the other, 
without beds, but splendidly. 

The next morning after breakfast our host took me 
round the settlement and told me different things I wanted 
to know. He spoke a little Chinese, a rare occurrence among 
Buriats. It was lucky for me that he did so, or else I would 
have had to content myself by merely looking at things. 
A thousand monks can live there in all, but they are not 
usually all there together, excepts at festivals. The cells 
of the monks were all like our host's, two or three one- 
storied wooden huts in an enclosure. The whole gave one 
an impression of a large village. In the middle stood the 
chief temple. The roof of it was supported by twenty-four 
pillars, and, judging by the number of benches, the hall 
would hold about six hundred monks. There was only 
one Lama and some novices officiating this morning at 
the daily Mandara offering. The hall where the monks 
assembled was separated by a wooden screen from the 
shrines, an arrangement I had not seen before in a 
Buddhist temple, reminding one of the Ikonostas in the 
Greek Orthodox Church, probably influenced by the 
Russian Church. Before the most sacred shrine was the 
throne of the Khampo Lama. 

The idols were of Tibetan workmanship, some of such 
a disgusting nature that a European finds it difficult to 
understand how they can be put in a place of religious 
observance. There were several smaller temples, but none 
of striking interest. 

My wife and I had the honour of being received by 
the Khampo Lama at 1 1 A.M. His house was in no way 
different outwardly, but inside it was furnished in European 
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style, with cupboards, tables, chairs, etc. A pretty shrine 
stood in a corner, and a small shelf with Tibetan religious 
books next it. The Khampo was a gentle, good-natured 
looking man, with a wrinkled face and looking older than 
his sixty-three years. He wore the usual yellow cassock, 
and over that his red cape of office. He behaved with 
great dignity, though we could only speak through the 
medium of my friend the Lama. I could not help observing 
with what deference and respect the two Lamas and his 
servant tended him. Tea was offered us, and we exchanged 
cards and departed. 

Buriatic Buddhism is absolutely under the protection of 
the Russian eagle. Naturally the Greek Church has tried 
to convert its votaries, but with little success. 

I have often heard the opinion expressed that the Buriatic 
Lama need in no way be despised when compared with the 
Russian Pope. I can only say that the day I spent with 
my friend the Lama was a pleasant one, my host being a 
most sympathetic and refined man. Of course there were 
also others with whom I would not wish to come in too 
close contact 

Evenings are very depressing for the traveller who is far 
from home. Ruckert justly says — 

" Froh in Morgenschimmer zieht der Wandrcr aus ; 
Aber Abends immer mocht er sein zu Haus." 

" At dawn the wanderer goeth forth to roam, 
Yet at eventide he longs to be at home." 

Yes, to be at home ; how often did we wish that, as we 
drove through this unknown country at nightfall, the dark- 
ness drawing closer every minute, and difficulties arising at 
every step. I am thinking of a certain evening on the shore 
of the Selenga. Selenginska with its people and houses we 
had left far behind us in the dusk. We were hastening 
towards the river as fast as the tired horses would permit. 
An icy cold wind blew over the bleak, white fields, the carriage 
shook and rattled over the stones, and darkness was rapidly 
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overtaking us. Here was the river at last. One more 
effort and we shall be at the ferry. The ferrymen, about 
to start, seeing their advantage, demanded an exorbitant 
sum to take us over ; I refused to pay, and they callously 
rowed away. 



OUR TARANTASS. 

Alone and helpless we stood there ; our horses were 
tired, and no one was in sight ; there was not even a hut 
to shelter man or beast. The river flowed on silently, the 
ice blocks occasionally crashing together in the dark water 
below. We saw the ferry land its passengers on the dim 
shore opposite, and then silence reigned. There was nothing 
for us to do but to go back to Selenginska and there try and 
find shelter for the night. We were almost overcome with 
hunger, fatigue, and cold. The chilly blast of the wind 
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had a mocking tone, the darkness took a threatening 
aspect, and the road was long. 

The next morning I went to the police for assistance, 
where I was well received owing to my letter of introduc- 
tion. But they seemed powerless to prevent this exaction, 
as at that time there was no tariff, nor could they force the 
ferrymen to take over horses and carriages. They advised 
me, therefore, to cross the river with my luggage and take 
the postal conveyance on the other side. I rejected this 
advice, and once more started off with our good friend 
Georgi Nikolajevitch to the river. After much disputing 
the ferrymen consented to take us, but only on their owrt 
terms, and by noon we were on the other side. 

The sun shone again over the bare hill -tops, and we 
passed through pine woods and birches covered with frost 
and sparkling in the light. Then we were out again on 
the wind-swept plain, the loose snow rising in clouds, and 
being driven northward. A troop of mounted Mongolians 
trotted past us on their shaggy ponies, calling " Sain " (greet- 
ing), and peering at us with their narrow, inquisitive eyes. 

The next day we arrived at our temporary destination, 
Troitzkosafsk. This place is hardly known to Europeans, 
who are better acquainted with Kiachta and the Chinese 
town, Maimachin. Troitzkosafsk is connected with Kiachta 
by the main road, and is by far the more important of 
the two, Kiachta having only 900 inhabitants, whereas 
Troitzkosafsk can boast of 5,000. Kiachta was famous 
in the past as the centre of the tea commerce, and also 
as the border town of Russia. 

Ten years ago it was still known as the town of million- 
aires. The Manchurian railway, however, led the commerce 
through other channels; the millionaires have departed, but 
Kiachta is not forsaken, though its commercial grandeur 
has gone. It promises to become a good stronghold for the 
frontier. Russia has garrisoned it, regiments abound, and on 
the road between Kiachta and Troitzkosafsk huge barracks 
have been built. At present the towns are half an hour 
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apart, but there is such an amount of traffic between them 
that it will not be long before they have become one, 
Troitzkosafsk the commercial, and Kiachta the garrison 
town. 

Will China also garrison her frontier towns in this way ? 
There is no sign at present. 

Chinese, Mongolians, and Russians live there and drive 
bargains in skins, and trot their horses up and down. Out- 
side the town is a large square piece of ground on which 
stands a huge stone separating the Empire of the Russian 
Eagle from that of the Chinese Dragon. From which side 
will the cannon pieces first roll over the frontier? I thought 
vaguely to myself. 



CHAPTER IV 

FROM THE WORLD APART 

" THERE is much that is powerful in the world, but the most 
powerful of all is Man," says Sophocles. When travelling I 
often feel tempted to vary this sentiment, and say, " There is 
much that is extraordinary in the world, but the most extra- 
ordinary of all is Man." We have come across so many 
different people, we have seen life in so many different 
aspects on this journey moving before us as in a cinemato- 
graph show that we are left with an abiding sense of wonder. 
It seems like some play performed for our benefit; when 
once our back is turned surely they will return to their 
ordinary occupations, for it seems almost inconceivable that 
there really exist in the everyday world such poor, unhappy, 
and fruitless lives as may be found in these remote wild 
districts. But it is not only the poorer people I am think- 
ing of. I am thinking of those whom we would have hailed 
as our equals, and whom we might have called friends had 
the fates seen fit. 

We crossed the Chinese-Russian frontier two days ago, 
and are now among the hills of Mongolia. Our carriage 
is slowly wending its way through the deep valleys. We 
are nearly always alone, save when we meet a few Mongols, 
on their shaggy ponies, or when a caravan of bullock carts 
crosses our path, headed by a Mongol mounted on a camel, 
another bringing up the rear. Hours pass thus, and we 
meet no one, but we do not feel lonely in silent commune 
with Mother Nature. We speak to her and ask her many 
things. What does she do with her children here, and why 
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has she given them such a different life from ours, and what 
is their future ? Mother Nature's furrowed face looks down 
to me from the hills and smiles, "Oh, you little piece of 
humanity, how small you are that you cannot measure my 
immensity; go forth into the land and learn." 

I begin to dream of the old Bible stories and wonder 
if the partriarchs of old, who lived such wandering lives as 
these, were more near, perhaps, to the ideal than the life 
we live in the towns. What may not lie hidden in these 
hills and valleys ? I imagined myself in the heart of things 
Asiatic, when suddenly the bend of the road drove me 
away from dreamland, for in the valley below I saw a 
cluster of distinctly European buildings with a factory 
chimney and power in the form of steam. No doubt 
this is the farm we are to visit on our way. In half an 
hour we have reached the settlement, and a kindly Russian 
lady is bidding us welcome. A letter of introduction enables 
us to enjoy two delightful days of Russian hospitality in 
this out-of-the-way place, giving us a charming peep into 
the lives of those " living from the world apart." 

The owner of this estate had been a wealthy tea-merchant 
in Kiachta, but the trade's decline had cost him his fortune. 
During more favourable circumstances he had procured for 
himself some land in Mongolia, and his money having gone, 
he settled out there with his family, starting a farm for grow- 
ing corn and every kind of grain. For a Russian to settle 
among Mongols is not so easy a thing as it may sound, 
and many diplomatic messages were exchanged between the 
Russian and Chinese Governments before it was accom- 
plished. Mongolia is nominally under Chinese rule, but 
there are many chiefs to whom wide stretches of land 
belong and who may strongly disapprove of Russian settlers. 
Representatives of both countries were sent to inspect, 

and the matter ended in Mr K retaining his land, for 

which he was duly given a charter. 

The farmhouse stands on the site of an old Buddhist 
monastery, of which the following legend is told : The 
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monastery possessed a wonderful miracle-working Buddha 
picture. A Mongolian chieftain heard of it and covetously 
sent one of his servants to steal it, but on the way he became 
dangerously ill. The chief sent another envoy, but he died. 
A third was sent, and the same fate overtook him. The 
chief, angry at the repeated failure, set forth himself with 
his soldiers and destroyed the monastery and carried the 
picture off in triumph. He put it in his holy of holies, but 
the very next morning after the picture had been placed 
in position, it was found with its face towards the ruined 
monastery. This occurred again and again, and to this 
day it stands in this position. 

The Russian gradually gained the confidence of the 
Mongols, this happy result being in great part due to 

Mrs K 's splendid personality. Her quiet, uneventful life 

has given her ample opportunity of studying the strange lives 
around her, especially those of the Nomads and of the 
Buddhist monasteries. Her isolation has necessarily made 
her reliant on her own knowledge and skill in case of 
illness. She has taken every opportunity of ministering to 
the natives in sickness, and has gained their friendship as well 
as that of the Lamas. Many of her interesting papers have 
appeared in Russian ethnographical journals of importance. 

While we were staying with her a certain Lama (who 
was a patient of hers) did not turn up at the appointed 
time. He had fallen from his horse the previous day and 

received a violent kick near his left eye. Mrs K was 

diffident about treating so bad an accident and proposed 
sending him to Kiachta, but the Lama had such confidence 
in her skill that she did her best, and to all appearances 
was very successful. When, after the lapse of a whole 

day, he re-appeared, he informed Mrs K he had not come 

before as he had more important matters to see to. On 
being further questioned about these important matters, 
he said that he with some of his fellow Lamas had made 
a pilgrimage to the spot where the accident occurred in 
order to perform the necessary ceremony of banishing the bad 
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spirits. These rites were of prior importance to the medical 
attendance on his wounds. He promised to come back in a 
day or two to perform the ceremony in her presence. Some 
day we may read all about this in one of Mrs K *s papers. 

Mrs K is in every way a cultured woman. She speaks 

English, is musical, and has no mean knowledge of many 
other things. She is in her forty-sixth year, and until quite 
lately had never been in a large town, never visited a theatre 
or concert, or travelled by train. She was born in Kiachta, 
was educated there and married there. Only last year when 
her second daughter was married, did she come out of her 
seclusion and visit Vladivostock. But she soon longed to 
be back. 

In her collection of books she has many of value by 
Mongolian and Tibetan authors, and others by authorities such 
as Schmidt, Kovalewski, and Popoff. She has also collected 
many curiosities, among them a scrap of handwriting of the 
Dalai Lama. Her intimate knowledge of Buddhist and 
monastic life enabled her to give me many details which a 
stranger would hardly come by otherwise, and it was under 
her guidance I visited the neighbouring settlement of monks. 

The farm consisted not only of the dwelling house, but 
of many out-buildings and store-houses. A steam engine 
was there, and was put to many uses. Two store-houses 
were filled with dried fish, the staple food of this part of 
the country. To procure labourers for working the farm 
was a problem not easily solved. The blood of the Nomads 
prevents the Mongols from being steady workers. Chinese 

were at length induced to work and only lately Mr K has 

succeeded in bringing over Russian colonists to share the 
labour and mitigate the loneliness. An occasional messenger 
to and from Kiachta connects them with the outside world. 

To some people this banishment may appear intolerable. 
But man is like a plant, and as a plant he strikes his root 
into strange soils ; once rooted so he stays, and somehow 
or other thrives. " There is much that is extraordinary ift 
the world, but the most extraordinary of all is Man," 



CHAPTER V 

THE SEAT OF THE HUTUKTU 

The drive was an endless one. We had started at seven in 
the morning, and now the sun was setting, and still there 
was no sign of Urga. We had crossed two densely wooded 
passes with difficulty, and had at last reached a high plateau. 
The scene immediately became more animated, Mongols 
with their herds passed us, and even a carriage with 
Europeans. Unfortunately we could not speak to them as 
they did not understand English, French, or German. On 
the hill to the left we saw a monastery and in the distance 
some buildings, but we were again doomed to disappoint- 
ment for it was not Urga. The sky before us was like 
running gold, with distant hills and buildings reflecting a 
deep purple arid mauve against the glowing background. 
We drove on and on and yet never seemed to come any 
nearer those purple hills. Only as the last rays of day- 
light were fast disappearing in the dusk and the colours 
fading, did we see our destination in the distance. 

We still had some difficulties to overcome before we 
were settled for the night, but the warmth of the glowing 
stove was comforting after such a long day in the open 
air. We had now reached Urga, and that meant as much 
to me as Lhassa means to the Tibetan Buddhist. Urga 
is the headquarters of the Mongolian Buddhists, whose 
revered chief bears the title of Hutuktu. 

The purple hills we had seen in the distance are called 
the Hills of the Gods. All the country round is considered 
sacred, and here the foremost commandment of Buddha is 
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rigidly enforced, viz.: the prohibition of killing. At the 
foot of the hill flows the river Tola. On either bank stand 
the palaces of the Hutuktu at some distance from the 
town — in lonely dignity as is due to the superhuman ! This 
superhuman! How very human he is when we have a 
nearer view of him ! 

The Hutuktu is considered the embodiment of some 
celestial being who formerly lived on earth in the form 
of a Tibetan scholar and monk, called Taranatha (1600). 
The theory of re-incarnation runs through the entire 
Tibetan religion (Mongolian Buddhism being an import 
from Tibet). It is a theory which did not originally exist 
in Buddha's teaching, and of its essence is the supposition 
that certain Bodhisattvas being wise men, of exemplary 
life, after death returned to earth to bring salvation to 
their people and stay among them as " living gods." 

The thought is a beautiful one, but how custom can 
misconstrue the conception the study of the Hutuktu of 
Urga will show. 

The Hutuktu, a man about forty, is not without talent, 
and has divers interests, but is at the same time of a 
passionate moody disposition. His character has been 
utterly spoiled by influences, both Mongolian and European, 
which have been brought to bear upon him. His temper 
is uncontrolled, and he indulges his every whim and fancy. 
His interest in new and curious inventions has been 
strengthened by the Russian merchants who supply him 
with all that is new and strange in Europe in order to 
please his capricious tastes for a while. This man, who 
is supposed to be the embodiment of all that is noble in 
Buddhist religion and to fulfil its laws to the letter, breaks 
Buddha's first commands, which prohibit the indulgence 
in all kinds of wines and spirits and enjoin a life of 
celibacy. Such things are impossible to hide from the 
people, but it is curious how his followers find excuses for 
him, and how the overwhelming desire of the people for 
a "living God" is still strong enough to invest him with 
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a halo of goodness even when his servants are compelled 
to carry him to bed after a banquet. Probably he will 
be the last of the Hutuktus, as it is suggested that the 
Chinese Government intend to abolish the office. 

Urga is the centre for all students of Buddhism in 
Mongolia. The town itself is called Kurin (Chinese Kulin), 



MONGOLIAN LAMA READING PRAYERS. 

but the term Urga is employed for the whole surround- 
ing district, including the road between Maimachin 
and Kurin. Two large parts of the town are completely 
set apart for the Lamas. In one is the Hutuktu's temple 
and other sacred sights, and the other, situated on some 
rising ground above the town, serves as the educational 
quarters for the monks. My companion laughingly called 
it the Oxford of Mongolia, but I would .rather call it the 
Urganian "Quartier Latin." Here the disciples of Buddha 
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serve as novices and strive to become monks. There are 
also other Lamas who desire to become abbots (or 
Khampos) and come here to perfect themselves in the 
doctrine. This university has a curious aspect as every- 
thing is built of wood. One sees nothing of their dwellings 
as one walks through the narrow lanes. All are surrounded 
by enormously high pillars, among which one finds a 
doorway leading to small courtyards ; in the centre are 
two yurtas for religious purposes, with huts dotted at 
intervals around, which form the monks' cells. 

The township consists of clusters of these small groups 
broken into by large open spaces, on which stands the 
chief temple and the halls in which the monks foregather. 

The assembly halls of the monks are of enormous 
dimensions, covered by a dome-like roof and capable of 
holding 500 or more people. The interior is filled with 
benches to accommodate the monks, other seats are raised 
on a platform for the tutors. Round about the chief temple 
stand the famous Buddhist praying mills ; next to them 
lie long boards (similar to diving boards), on these the 
monks stretch themselves and recite prayers. Hurrying 
to and fro we see these yellow - robed, shaven men, in 
their hands their praying beads. Laughing, mischievous 
youths and old toothless men are here all equally caught 
in the meshes of this religion full of deep thought as well 
as crude superstition. 

The education of the Mongolian Lama is in every way 
similar to the Tibetan. The Mongolian language has little 
or no signification, as Tibetan is used in all sacred writings, 
in fact the latter influences everything. Mongolian Lamas 
visit Tibetan theological colleges in Lhassa and Tashilumpo 
to gain their degree. Of Lamas in Urga there are about 
14,000, the Chinese population being about 35,000, and 
the Mongolian about the same. We come to the conclusion 
that every fifth person in Urga is a Lama. 

This is the spiritual side of Urga, and now let me describe 
the temporal. I see the great caravan road between 
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Maimachin and Kurin on which the traffic never ceases. 
Camel after camel, bullock cart on bullock cart you see 
wending their way slowly along the road. The carts, which 
seem to fill automatically, are for ever coming from the 
Gobi desert stocked with Oriental necessities and luxuries 
which will later be utilised in European houses and in 
the tents of the Mongolians. 

On the market-place and in the Russian warehouses of 
Kurin many things are sold, and .it is a lively scene to see 
the Chinamen and the brisk Mongol women plying their 
trade. The bitter north-east wind shrieks round the corner, 
but they only wrap themselves a little closer in their lamb's 
fleece and smile and wait patiently for the sun to re-appear. 
Their life is a hard struggle with cold and poverty, but 
they meet it with a smile, and when fortune greets them, 
the greater part of their gains finds its way to the temple, 
where they make sacrifices to the Hutuktu's altar, from 
which their living God fills his goblet. 

It is not impossible that Mongolia will become Russian. 
Mongolian disposition is not against it as was clearly shown 
during the Russo-Japanese war. There is a Russian popula- 
tion of about 800, as well as a company of 100 Cossacks 
and 2 officers. Should the annexation take place, and the 
Gobi railway be built, then Urga will grow in importance. 
But the picturesque life in the bazaars of Kurin will 
certainly disappear ; where the clever, healthy - looking 
Mongolian women stand in their gaudy dress and fantastic 
head-gear selling their wares, a chieftain gallops through 
the crowd, followed by his wife and daughter, whose splendid 
horsemanship is to be envied. Sauntering among the people 
are the Lamas in their pink and yellow cossacks swinging 
their prayer-wheels or letting their rosaries glide through 
their fingers. A camel caravan returns home ; the tired 
beasts kneel down to have their precious burden removed. 
The trumpet call to worship sounds from the temple. All 
this fascinating Eastern picture will vanish when the West 
takes possession. 
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I am standing at the window of our lonely dwelling. 
The stars are shining in calm majesty over the Hills of 
the Gods. In the mist - shrouded valley below are the 
palaces of the Hutuktu, dark, mysterious, for all the efforts 
of the moon. We cannot see them, but we know they are 
there, like the souls of this people, hidden in darkness 
though light is near. 

There is something fascinating again and again in dream- 
ing over the soul of a people hidden before our eyes, and 
still manifesting itself in curious traits. We feel ourselves 
near to it now and then, but again so very far from it. A 
thread is needed to lead us through the labyrinth. But even 
then it is a difficult way. 



CHAPTER VI 

CROSSING THE GOBI DESERT IN WINTER 

CROSSING the Gobi desert from Urga to Kalgan (or rather 
Chang Chia kou, as the Chinese call it) can be accom- 
plished in several ways. You either join a trading caravan 
or attach yourself to the postal caravan which crosses the 
desert at intervals of every three or four weeks, and per- 
forms the journey in from twenty - two to thirty days, 
according to the state of the weather. In winter the cold 
is intense, and a strong icy wind adds to the discomfort. 
My thermometer sometimes registered 2 5° and even 30 
Celsius. To spend the day on the back of a camel 
under such conditions is a thing to be avoided by every 
European. The covered-in postal carts, the other alternative, 
are most uncomfortable, and afford no view. 

A quicker and better way is the Urtonsky method 
(Chinese-Mongolian, Wo-la-chi). The travellers undertake to 
procure a carriage and arrange for a few Mongolian ponies 
and their masters. They are then driven from station to 
station, fresh ponies being supplied at each stage by the 
Government. To cross the desert in this way takes from 
ten days to a fortnight, but you must first obtain the 
consent of the Amban (Chinese Governor), for hitherto only 
State officials have been allowed to travel thus. On showing 
the Governor's pass you are entitled to the ponies free of 
charge, as it is the Mongols' duty to supply them, but the 
riders are generally paid for their services. 

There is more riding than driving about our mode of 
progress. The men sit astride the wild little ponies and 
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take the crossbeam which is fastened to the shafts, in front 
on the saddles. They whip up the ponies and dash forward 
as fast as the rough uneven desert ground permits, dragging 
and tossing the carriage behind them. As the desert ponies 
are generally very shy and wild, and not in the least used 
to harness, they break bounds on every occasion, dashing 
sideways from the crossbeam, causing the latter to throw 
the riders from their saddles, or bolting right ahead. These 
catastrophes occurred again and again, and it is surprising 
there were no more serious accidents. 

I owed this way of travelling to the kindness of the 
German Ambassador in Peking, who had procured a pass- 
port from the Minister of Foreign Affairs. By this passport 
I obtained an audience with the Amban in Urga. The latter 
presented me with a license for eight ponies and five riders. 
Plenty of ponies is a necessity, as they are soon tired out by 
their headlong career. Our carriage (or tarantass) was of 
Russian manufacture, and was large and strong enough to 
shelter us and take all our belongings. 

It was always a subject of enquiry among our Russian 
friends why we undertook the journey across the Gobi desert 
at such a time. Truly, September or October would have 
been in many ways more favourable, but after all we came to 
the conclusion that the winter was preferable to the summer, 
as we could protect ourselves much better from the cold 
than from the heat. In spite of the bitter north or north- 
west winds blowing behind the hood of our tarantass, we 
thoroughly enjoyed the keen desert air as we were snugly 
wrapped in furs and skins. One advantage was that we 
were not troubled by insects ; and being at such close 
quarters with the not over-clean Mongol in the hot weather 
might have proved dangerous. The question of provision 
is also more easily solved. Our kind friends in Kiachta 
supplied us with plenty of frozen meat, including two 
delicious haunches of venison, which one of them had himself 
killed, and soup which was transportable in a frozen state. 
In this we prepared "pelmeine, ,, a favourite Russian dish 
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consisting of dough dumplings filled with hash. The bread 
which we carried also kept well. 

We laid in a whole stock of furs and sheep-skins at the 
market-place in Kiachta. These, and our bedding, made 
our tarantass very snug during the day, and were indis- 
pensable at night in the yurta. We had procured the 

sheep-skins with the help of Mr S , the bank manager, 

whose constant kindness stood us in good stead. Count 
Borghese mentions his friendly helpfulness after he returned 
from his motor tour through the desert. 

In his book, " Among the Mongols," the Mongolian 
missionary Gilmour expresses his surprise on reaching the 
summit of the hill-passes that there are no more hills to be 
seen, only a tableland flat as the proverbial pancake. Any 
one imagining a smooth and level plain from this description 
will certainly form a very different opinion when he sees 
the Gobi desert for himself. Of course, there are long 
stretches of comparatively flat country, yet hardly a day 
goes by without our having to negotiate, at least, one hill- 
pass blocked with snow. The surface of the desert is 
covered with stones varying from huge boulders to the 
merest shingle, and in other parts, especially in the south, 
the extraordinary loam formations cause the ground to 
split into large deep crevices. To pass such places with 
our restless ponies is no small trial to the nerves, and 
altogether the journey is full of discomfort and hardship. 

Even the comparatively flat bits of country are not 
without their difficulties. Horses and carriages stick fast 
in the sand, and are only extricated after considerable 
exertion. Luckily these stretches of sand occur fairly 
seldom. Large clumps of desert grass crop up everywhere. 
The ponies gallop along, heedless of the bumping, jolting, 
springless carriage behind them, and of the discomfort of 
the traveller. 

Really we owe a debt of gratitude to these numerous 
clumps of desert grass, which enable the Mongols to exist 
in the desert throughout the winter. Hence we found 
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shelter where none would otherwise be. It is quite extra- 
ordinary how the camels and horses and other cattle 
can live on this dry, hard grass ; yet they look well and 
appear to thrive on it, which is fortunate, as they are the 
only means of subsistence their masters possess. The 
Mongols are, and always will be, herdsmen, nor are they 
fit for much else. Their requirements may be said to be 
nil. They know nothing of the comforts of home. In 
summer time they live in a tent, and in winter they stay 
in their lonely desert hut (yurta). 

This hut deserves special mention. It is a compromise 
between a tent and a house, can be picked up, loaded on a 
camel's back, and erected again at the next convenient spot. 
Yet there are walls and a roof, which give it the appearance 
of strength and firmness. The construction consists of a 
framework of wooden poles \\ m. high, crossed one 
over the other, and placed in a circle. Above these come 
a number of other poles, all converging to one point and 
forming the roof. The framework of poles is covered with 
felt, and further strengthened by earth or snow. In the 
middle of the interior is a huge fire, the smoke from which 
escapes through a hole in the roof. Rugs scattered all 
round for sitting or lying purposes are the only accommoda- 
tion. The hut at its best is but a low, grimy structure, full 
of smoke which makes one's eyes smart. Whilst the outlet 
in the roof often proves insufficient to admit of the escape of 
the smoke, it is not too small to admit the bleak, north wind 
which challenges the warmth and comfort of the open fire. 
We often slipped behind the felt curtain to escape the smoke 
and take a breath of fresh, cold air, or to see the sun rise 
over the desert and the stars pale on the white horizon, and 
then crept back to the warmth. Yet this was the hut we so 
earnestly looked for as soon as twilight set When darkness 
gathered how eagerly we listened for the bark of the Mongols' 
shaggy watch dogs, and with what joy did we scent the queer 
odour of the dung fire, which told us we were approaching 
the hut With all their limitations what did these huts mean 
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the night. This was no pleasant prospect, and after an 
hour's wait, during which our men had called for help at 
the top of their voices, we attracted the attention of a pass- 
ing caravan whose men set us in the right direction, and 
late that night we found our way to the hospitable huts. 

Some days later we had our first carriage accident We 
had stayed in a miserable place for the night, where they 
had no horses to offer us, only camels. As we had to push 
on, these needs must do. The shafts proved much too 
short, and the crossbeam in front proved much too low 
for the camels ; with the assistance of cords the crossbeam 
was heightened to reach the camel's back. Thus we set 
out, the camels protesting with loud trumpetings and rudely 
spitting. At the end of the first half hour we came to a 
steep descent. The carriage rolled forward, the crossbeam 
pressed against our camels, who shot forward and bolted. 
At the foot of the hill the carriage came to a standstill 
with a sudden jolt and a loud crack ; the shaft fell heavily 
to the ground, broken. 

Such an accident in the middle of the desert alone with 
two Mongols, by whom one cannot make oneself understood, 
is no joke. This morning of all mornings our faithful Yang 
had to be left behind as we failed to procure a horse for 
him. Mongols are clever in the management of horses, but 
the treatment of a carriage is beyond them. When they 
had pacified the camels they stood staring helplessly at the 
broken shaft and then at me. I inspected the damage, and 
after some time managed to repair it in such a way as to 
enable us to move on. Scarcely had I begun operations 
when their fears fled. They sat down, drew forth their 
pipes and began to smoke, calmly watching me work. 

At 2 o'clock we arrived at the next station and met 
our faithful Yang, who had caught us up. The inhabitants 
of this station (a father and four strong sons) were soon busy 
repairing our damages as best they could. They were the 
first family of Mongols who proved the least sympathetic 
to me. From them we heard that our prospects of going 
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forward from the next station were very bad. as it had 
been destroyed by fire, and men and beasts had fled. They 
proposed an out-of-the-way yurta, which we could reach the 
following day under their guidance, and where things would 
certainly look more hopeful. 

We had to spend the afternoon here, and I strolled 
about the settlement and breathed in that great, free, full 
air of the desert. It breathes of a life of unlimited time 
and space, yet one of deprivation. As I stood on the 
hillock with the keen air wafting towards me, looking 
over the lonely waste, covered here and there with grass 
tufts and yellow flowering furze, and drinking in the life- 
giving draughts, I felt that it gave nourishment where 
food was scarce, and made of the desert-dwellers strong 
healthy men and women. Without it they would simply 
die or waste away. 

We reached the lonely yurta next morning, and took 
possession of it with scant ceremony. It was better furnished 
than is generally the case, and the owners appeared quite 
rich. After we had made ourselves comfortable our men 
started off to hunt for horses. One of them had gone to 
the wrecked station in the hope of finding some, but with- 
out result. When dusk came on the owner of the yurta 
returned. She was a widow with two little boys. She was 
in no way astonished to find us, and took hardly any notice. 
She sat down by the fire with her children and moaned. 
Yang told us she had been in search of camels all day, and 
that she was suffering with headache. My wife gave her 
some aspirine, which she took gratefully. In the evening the 
Mongols returned without a horse, but they promised to do 
their best next morning. The morning following, after wait- 
ing several hours, we had a fine spectacle. We heard a great 
stampede, and on leaving the yurta we saw a troop of about 
a hundred beautiful horses racing towards us, followed by our 
men. Out of this herd the best animals had to be caught, 
and it gave our Mongols an opportunity of showing their 
splendid horsemanship to advantage. 
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The worst that happened to us was when we were 
within three days' distance of our destination. The ponies 
had been rushing wildly over the uneven ground, when, 
without any warning, we found ourselves sitting on 
the ground with our back wheel broken. We stood help- 
lessly in front of our useless carriage, looking at our 
belongings strewn around. But luck had not forsaken us. 
We were so near our destination that Chinese colonists 
were settled in the neighbourhood. At the next settle- 
ment we found a clumsy Chinese cart which transported 
us and our baggage to Kalgan. The scenery at the last 
was lovely, but the road along a violent river in a shaky 
cart was the reverse of attractive. It was not exactly a 
triumphant entry into the city, and yet our modest inn 
appeared to be a palace of luxury after our eighteen days 
in the Gobi desert. It was a joy to feel clean once more. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE SPIRITUAL AND RELIGIOUS SIDE OF THE MONGOLS 

To my experience the Mongol of the Gobi desert resembles 
to a great extent the old Korean. Life in the Gobi desert 
is naturally more primitive ; the outward conditions of 
existence are in many ways different, but the personal 
characteristics are similar. The Mongol is a grown - up 
child, living for the moment, harmless and lively, modest 
and lazy ; pitted against a stronger people, the Mongols 
are doomed or will become slaves. As we see him riding 
his pretty, lively pony over the steppes, clad in his pictur- 
esque green or red robe, pointed cap, pipe in belt, he looks 
the embodiment of courage, energy, and action. 

His simple mode of life, his frugal meals, suggests that 
he is full of perseverance and strength ; but once torn 
from his everyday existence his weakness and backbone- 
lessness will be apparent. To trot about on his pony, 
appeasing his hunger with home-killed mutton or with tea- 
soup, to sit round the tent fire, chatting and smoking, 
occasionally committing a daring robbery, resting after the 
adventure by drinking cups of brandy or jugs of mare's 
milk, that is what he lives for, and Buddhism winds itself 
round this life as his religion. 

It is said Buddhism made the Mongols what they 
are. It is a well-known fact that when Temutchen was 
their leader, the Mongols had not yet become Buddhists. 
However, Temutchen (called Chinghiz Khan) became a 
Buddhist, and after 1206 the creed took a strong hold 
of the people and spread itself over all classes. It is now 
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taken for granted that Buddhism turned this turbulent 
people (which threatened to overrun Europe) into a nation 
of herdsmen. Even in his indolence you can detect the 
dormant elements of passion within him. The invertebrate 
Korean is also given to these periods of passion — a passion 
which was set alight by Temutchen's energy and genius. 
The Buddhist Mongol later sank into the same insignificance 
as before the Khan's leadership. But Buddhism did not 
extinguish the flame. 

In spite of the fact that Buddha's rites and orders are 
observed with greater rigidity here than anywhere else, it 
cannot truly be contended that Buddhism has changed 
the character of the people — if ever religion does change 
the character. It is worn as the Mongols wear their 
ornaments, for show and nothing else, like their snuffboxes, 
often valuable, but more often than not empty ! They offer 
it to a stranger with great ceremony. The same with 
their religion, great ceremony accompanies it, but it is 
hollow. The outward show is met with everywhere. With 
rosary in hand the horseman rides across the plains, prayer 
mills are everywhere, praying flags flutter from the tents, 
stones with holy inscriptions are erected at numerous 
intervals. Everywhere one meets pilgrims bound for some 
holy spot, idols are in every hut where the means allow it ; 
there are offerings to " hungry spirits " at every meal, 
every one wears charms. The temples are large wherever 
the district permits of such a settlement, not only in Urga, 
the Rome of Mongolia. The mud house, with narrow 
windows, bare and cold, against the grey sky reminds one 
of old Egyptian sanctuaries. The interior is similar to 
those in Tibet, rough and simple, a style little suggestive 
of Chinese influence. About 60 per cent, of the youthful 
population are Lamas, but do not lead a very different 
life from that of the layman. 

But " Church " and real religious feeling are two very 
different things in Mongolia. The personal feeling is a 
surrender to the Lamas, and upholding of the temple. 
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Meditation on religious subjects is little thought of, but it 
may be considered part of the Mongols 1 religion to regard 
certain days as good or bad for an enterprise, to be hospit- 
able, and to treat his animals kindly. Whether Buddhist 
influence has anything to do with all this is doubtful. Even 
belief in the re-incarnation of souls may not have sprung 
from Buddhism. The semi-savagery of the people does not 
speak well for the future of Buddhism. Of agriculture they 
know nothing, even their methods of herding cattle are most 
primitive, and, as to education, at the most, they get as far 
as reading and writing Mongolian. The teaching is left to 
the Lamas, and the holy language of Tibet tends to encroach 
on that of the people. 

Buddhism educates the people only to a very modest 
degree. The Chinese Government does equally little ; it 
has never tried to instil Chinese culture into the inhabitants 
of the Gobi desert. They form a so-called Government by 
placing Chinese officials at the head of their clans, but 
the ordinary Chinese looks down on them haughtily. 
Colonisation has done little or nothing but occupy the desert 
for China ; it pushes the people on one side, but does not 
educate them. A Chinese-Mongolian society has lately been 
formed in the hopes of founding schools; but I fear it will 
be too late, as the Mongolians have taken a dislike to things 
Chinese. They lean towards Russia. So to . influence the 
Mongols will be a task of difficulty for the Chinese. 



CHAPTER VIII 

OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES 

I 

It is the shortest day of the year. The slanting rays of 
the sun fall with gentle warmth on the marble platform 
of the altar to Heaven in South Peking. " The Beginning 
of Winter" is an Imperial festival of sacrifice which is to 
be celebrated to-morrow by Prince Yu (the Regent for the 
young Emperor). He will bow his head three times on 
the marble floor to show the great Emperor's humility 
towards the power of Heaven. 

A few servants from the palace are busy with prepara- 
tions for the morrow, but an old gentleman, seeing my 
curiosity, invites me up on to the platform and explains 
things to me. In one corner stands a curious seven-pointed 
bronze incense vessel, and it is here on a .slab of unstained 
marble that Yu Wang will kneel to greet the dawning 
sun on the day of the winter solstice, and will be attended 
by his grandees and ministers. The religious service that 
will be celebrated has been performed from time immemorial. 
On either side of the slab are two tents open towards the 
scene of the sacrifice, in these will be seated eight members 
of the Imperial family to witness the ceremony. In the 
further corners are two more tents in which offerings will 
be made. The first is to the ancestors of the Imperial 
family, and the other to the four powers of Nature — 
Thunder, Clouds, Wind, and Rain. There are also large 
stands for holding mighty lamps. Further, I see musical 
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instruments which are used to accompany the ceremony at 
certain intervals. The tone of the eight bells is particularly 
noticeable, it being so pure and clear. The scale is a very 
old one, misunderstood by you who come from the West, 
the old gentleman explained. I tap lightly on the bells 
with my knuckles ; in doing so I awake music of a bygone 
age, veiled, indistinct, and timid, not daring to sound its 
full clear note of olden time in these days of other harmonies. 
The last note seems to flee in the distance and is lost in 
eternity. 

On the right stands the altar where everything is prepared 
for the sacrifice which is to be burned to-morrow. All is 
quiet here, dreamful of the past. A pale blue sky spreads 
itself over all, the grave cypress trees stand guard, and in 
the distance are the walls that separate the sacred precincts 
from the outer world. The golden blue-tiled dome of the 
Tsi-nien-tien paints itself in the foreground. The shuffling 
steps of the workmen are hardly heard. There is a hush 
over everything, as where one lies dying. I ask myself: Is 
not indeed something dying here? The old servant is 
burrowing among the tiles, and at last unearths a half 
charred bone which he presents to me with a smile as a 
memento of a former sacrifice. 

A short distance to the east of the sacred compound is 
the altar of agriculture. Here all is equally silent save for 
the rustling of the leaves. My sole companions are two 
peasants who are idly sweeping the grass. The altar is 
enclosed behind sheltering walls and hidden away by a 
grove of cypress and other forest trees all bent with age 
and is not unlike the Temple of Heaven. Four marble 
terraces form the centre, some scattered buildings round it 
The whole seems in one sacred bond with Nature. Grass 
and weeds have spread themselves over the marble, and 
the branches of the over-shadowing trees sweep the low 
roofs of the out-buildings. On the ground lie fragments 
of the crumbling walls. 

Here are worshipped the powers of Nature. The chief 
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altar is dedicated to the first teacher of husbandry, namely, 
the mythical Emperor Shennung. The man who brought 
Nature into nearer communication with his fellowmen 
deserves all honour, and it is little wonder that they 
have uplifted him to be a god. To this day as soon as 
spring enters the land the Emperor (or his Regent) puts 
his Imperial hand to the plough and ploughs eight furrows 
from east to west. His chancellor walks on his right 
side holding the whip for driving the young yellow oxen, 
on his left walks the highest official in the province of 
Chi-li sowing the seed. For the north side three princes 
of the Imperial family are responsible, their duty being 
to till ten furrows each. On the south side nine high 
officials plough eighteen furrows, and old honoured peasants 
(who are specially selected for the post) finish the tilling 
of the field, and the harvest therefrom is dedicated to 
the gods. 

The other terraces are consecrated altars to the spirits 
of the sky, of the earth, of the waters, and of the sacred 
mountains. Huge blocks of granite lie about with childish 
reproductions of hills, rivers, and waves carved on them. 
Here, also, are brought the victims for the burnt offering. 
There is also a temple dedicated to* the planet Jupiter, 
the great star of olden times. 

The Chinese looks upon the tilling of the ground as 
a sacred duty. It is by the sun and stars that he divides 
his time, in summer and winter he sees the working of 
mysterious cosmical powers. The bad and good in his life 
he lays before the heavenly power in humble dependence, 
thus honouring the Shang-ti, or the Great Unseen. Thoughts 
such as these have made these people a united nation, 
guarding their strength for many thousands of years, and 
in the years of peace accomplishing much that will ever 
amaze us. 

This is the China of old. It was eight years since I 
had seen it, and the moment I came in sight of the old- 
world roofs and saw the queerly lettered signs, this unique 
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celestial Empire once more held me in its grip. Memories 
surged in and around me, and yet through it all a curious 
feeling told me this was not the China I had left. New 
powers were making headway in the land, pushing aside 
the old. 

The traditions still hold good, and the walls of Peking 
still surround the town. Prince Yii-Wang will bow his 
head on the marble platform, the sacrifices will still be 
brought to the five mountains, the four rivers, the four 
seas, and to the cloud dragon. And yet is it not for 
but a short time still? Does not the winter wind blow 
over the cypress trees whispering, "There is a time for 
ail things"? 

II 

A kind of preliminary Parliament is now sitting at 
Peking. You read of this in the newspapers at home, but 
you pass it over with scant notice, and do not realise what 
an upheaval this means. To realise this strange situation 
one must go and see the proceedings for oneself. 

We take a jinrickshaw (a small carriage drawn by 
natives) and drive swiftly along the south walls of Peking 
from Hatamen, along the Tartaj quarters or Inner City, 
to the west. The town has strangely altered in the eight 
years of my absence, and yet among all the changes there 
are spots which awake remembrances. We first pass 
through the street where all the chief foreign legations 
are situated — the scene (in 1900) of such desperate fight- 
ing. Here much has altered since. The Chien-men which 
perished in flames has now been rebuilt, and in greater 
splendour than before, and is a worthy gateway to this 
mighty city and its walls. In the south-west corner of 
the Tartar City, between the city temple and the palace 
of Prince Chun, we arrive at our destination. We come 
to a wall before the gateway of which all manner of 
carriages are waiting. As I step through the courtyard I 
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find myself surrounded by European houses. Behind the 
first of two more important buildings I discover the 
Assembly Hall where the Tzu Cheng Yuen sits. An official 
politely asks for my card, and that of our Ambassador gains 
me admittance to the gallery. This is partitioned into 
sections for the Chinese proper and for Europeans and 
Japanese. Europeans and Japanese are not greatly repre- 
sented, but the Chinese section teems with an interested 
crowd. I feared to be late as the sitting was timed for one 
o'clock, and my watch pointed already to half past one. But 
the hall was still empty, and so I had time to look around me. 
At 2.30 the sitting began. 

This preliminary Parliament is an assembly of 202 
members, brought together to express the wishes and needs 
of the people, and at the same time to assist the Government 
to form a real Parliament. Half of its members consist of 
provincial delegates, and the others are nominated by the 
Government. They assemble once a year and sit for a 
period of three months, this being their first session. Things 
have not worked out too peaceably — severe critics of the 
Government have pushed themselves forward among the 
speakers, and rumour adds that certain agitators from 
Mukden are known to have sworn to give their lives to 
secure the demands of .the people. The Government's 
proposal to call together a Parliament in 191 3, instead of 
waiting till 19 17 (as had been previously arranged) has not 
proved sufficiently attractive to the numerous sympathisers 
with the restless striving spirits, who continually find them- 
selves in conflict with the Government. Even an attempt 
on the life of Prince Ching, the Prime Minister, would not 
come as a surprise to some. 

A vital point of dissension is the State Council, consist- 
ing of the Imperial princes and of the highest officials. 
It is in direct communication with the ruler* yet incurs no 
responsibilities. The Assembly wishes to make the Council 
a responsible body, or abolish it altogether. Besides dealing 
with this more serious controversy the Assembly argues about 
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other things which may lead to heated debates with the 
Government. The European may laugh when he hears that 
the abolition of the Chinaman's pigtail is a subject for 
discussion, but it is a more far-reaching subject than is 
imagined. To deprive the clergyman of his surplice and 
hood, and a barrister of his wig and gown, would only affect 
a small part of the English people ; but for the Chinaman 
the abolition of his pigtail means the donning of European 
dress, and this again would bring about a grave crisis in trade. 
And yet they seem energetically inclined to do away with 
it. Should they adopt a new code of laws ? If so, should 
it be after the European model or embody Chinese ideas? 
Should the opium traffic be abolished ? Should the practice 
of polygamy be punishable by law? All these things are 
under discussion. Yet the latest surprise of all is a petition 
from the women of China claiming their rights. These 
problems afford plenty of matter for thought. I sat 
pondering a long time till the opening of the proceedings 
awoke me to their reality. 

I watched the proceedings for about an hour. The 
speeches were lively ; some of them full of oratorical power, 
others merely violent." At first, matters of budget were 
discussed, but these were soon pushed to one side to give 
place to a more heated debate on fixing the responsibilities 
of the State Council. It was insisted that so long as there 
was no ministry the Council should be made responsible to 
the preliminary Parliament, and this demand was to be 
placed before the Emperor for his sanction. 

I found myself involuntarily comparing the circumstances 
here with those that led to the French Revolution. The 
spirit that inspires this Chinese people seems akin to the 
French. The people awake to their wants, desire to express 
them; hence this Assembly. It is not to be wondered at 
that some of these men have come to the fore either by 
their ambition or particular talent, especially when they 
give their services to the people. Notoriety, influence, and 
power are not h^rd to attain. Whether their names are 
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Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre in France, or Chi-Chung-yen, 
Yii-Pang-Hua, Yi Tsung-kuei in Peking — what great differ- 
ence is there? 

This may all be absurd imagination, and yet I have asked 
men who have a clear view of the situation, and they have 
told me that a peaceful outcome is impossible. They may 
be pessimists, and it may still be possible to bring about 
reform without exercising unnecessary violence. One thing 
is certain, reform has begun, and China's traditions will shake 
to their foundations till all has been accomplished. 

Ill 

That a new era has begun for China is already noticeable 
in the small frontier town of Kalgan, where we entered China 
from Mongolia. The changes are not merely outward ones, 
they are fundamental. Police (not unlike the Japanese) patrol 
the streets ; road lanterns are lit in the evenings, and soldiers 
are drilling in a barrack yard in the middle of the town. 
European goods are sold at every booth. The old pierced 
copper money formerly used in China is replaced by silver 
and copper coinage. There is also a hotel boasting of 
European arrangements, where limited English is spoken, 
but where the prices lire in no way limited. The highest 
Civil Service official (a Manchu), who made himself very 
pleasant to me, spoke English, and was extremely interested 
in all things European. You even hear the shrill whistle of 
the railway engine. The Peking-Kalgan line has been built 
by a Chinese engineer without European assistance, and with 
Chinese money and Chinese labour. It passes through maoy 
tunnels and wild mountain gorges to the Nankou Pass. It 
is not yet finished, yet the engineer fully intends continuing 
the line through to the Gobi desert Competent European 
judges told me it is a masterpiece of railway construction, 
and China can well be proud of its accomplishment, conceived 
by Chinese brains and achieved by Chinese labour. 

Yes, all things are changing in China, beyond a doubt 
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Yet whether this is a matter for congratulation is another 
matter. It is curious to watch the gradual adoption of a 
foreign civilisation : we have seen it in Japan, and now China 
is under the same influence. There is one thing that pains 
me in this Asiatic adoption of our methods and ways. They 
do not take in our spiritual worth — only that which is 
necessary and useful in a mundane way, and which can be 
turned to profit Because the old China cannot hold her 
own with Europe she needs must try new ways of furnishing 
armies, new ways of building arsenals, factories, railways, and 
schools, new ways of dressing, new manners, new speech, 
and new household arrangements, so perchance she may 
once more become a great power. 

The process saddens me, especially when I see that it is 
the better element in the Chinese people which resists the 
entrance of these new methods, and refuses to sacrifice their 
pigtails. 

I have known China for eighteen years from personal 
observation, and have studied her language, manners, customs, 
history, and art as far as my leisure allowed. My opinion on 
matters of detail has often varied, but one opinion has never 
changed, and that is that the whole Chinese civilisation and 
culture are such as will never be found again elsewhere. 
I am no authority on the Chinese language, and the perusing 
of old Chinese literature presents many difficulties to me, 
yet whenever I bury myself in one of their old song books or 
in more modern verse the whole language, and ideas, and 
style fill me with a sense of the unusual, if not the unique. 
I am no art critic, and only those pictures which give me 
pleasure have any message for me. Yet every time I look at 
a good Chinese painting the charm of the Chinese intellect 
fills me with admiration. 

If I enter a simple peasant's house on my wanderings and 
take a cup of tea, and exchange a word or two ; or if I take 
a walk round the town walls and look down on the roofs and 
tiny courtyards, the little gardens, and the Temple, on the 
busy traffic in the streets, the hardy people hurrying to and 
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fro ; or if I enter their workshops and watch their excellent 
methods and ancient customs, or observe their old-world 
ceremonious politeness — on these occasions the fascination is 
strongest upon me, and my respect for these splendid people 
becomes more profound. But all this is passing away, and 
Europeanism is pushing it more and more into the back- 
ground. One day we shall find its old life and customs shut 
between museum walls, as we find that of old Greece and 
Rome to-day. It will be some time before that day comes, 
but the changes are there, and one looks on them not with 
indifference, but with sorrow. 

And yet if we study history critically we find a certain 
decadence appearing already in the eighteenth century, 
during the reign of Chien Lung, owing to internal develop- 
ment. This may have been the beginning of the dissolution 
of the once mighty Empire, like the gradual decline of so 
many other powerful nations. But this gradual natural 
decline would be felt less acutely were it not for the spread- 
ing of Europe's civilisation over China, choking and pushing 
out the old. 

There is a picture in my mind's eye which struck me as 
symbolical of China's past and future. It has been photo- 
graphed ; whether the artist understood the strange lesson con- 
tained in his work is more than 1 could fathom. The picture 
is this : Beyond the hills of the Nankou Pass where the plains 
rise into the hills of Northern Chi-li, on the summit runs 
the old world-famous Chinese Wall. It was built 200 B.C. as 
a stronghold against the plundering tribes invading China 
from the north. It is in ruins, yet its tumbling towers and 
scattered stones bear extraordinary testimony to the energy 
and ability of these people in the past. In these same hills 
are the tunnels through which passes the Peking-Kalgan 
Railway, which, as I have said before, has been built entirely 
by Chinese enterprise, further testimony and of recent date 
to their remarkable energy. It is curious to think that on 
the crown of these hills stand the ruins of an erstwhile 
defence against invasion, and a little lower the self-same 
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hills have been bored and pierced so as to give entrance 
to the world beyond. 

The mingling of the peoples of the earth and their inter- 
communication is an earnest necessity to-day, and thus also 
is it ordained for China, even at the grievous sacrifice of the 
old-time culture. The more one feels the sacrifice of the old- 
time culture, the more one ought to do for the new to make 
it worthy of the old, so that China may be raised to a higher 
level, and while the best in our European civilisation strikes 
root on her soil, she may understand its full beauty. To 
secure that end, there must be gentle handling of Chinese 
sensibilities of heart and mind ; it will be an infinitely 
difficult task, but one which will bring its full reward. 
The solving of the riddle would be as a modern boring of 
the tunnel in the hills — the frontier wall would lose its 
significance. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE INWARD LIFE 
I 

By the side of the mountain, ioo feet above the sea, 
runs a narrow path ; below, the waves of the ocean dash 
against the black rocks with a deafening roar. As the path 
turns inland I climb upwards ; rocks and boulders are 
between me and the sea; the sound of the waves is dull 
and subdued, like the distant murmuring of a crowd, until 
all becomes still. I suddenly find myself alone with the 
cold, bare rocks and the wide heavens above. Involuntarily 
my thoughts become introspective ; all outward thoughts 
are stifled, and finer thoughts open out before me. So the 
scene possesses me ; it reflects my present life. 

For the last few weeks 1 have been living in a Taoistic 
monastery, where one hears nothing of the rush and noise 
of the world. Out of the vast empty stillness come delicate 
voices which speak to you in the silent void. The old 
Chinese philosopher, Lao-tzu, shows the value of emptiness 
in the following verse. The unique form in which it is 
written makes it difficult to translate and keep the true 
meaning. 

"Thirty wheel spokes meet in a hub, its emptiness gives to the wheel its 

use. 
You take the clay and from it form the vessel, the vessel's emptiness is 

its use. 
You break doors and windows in the wall, to make a house, 
The spaces give to the house its use. 
The Being gives substance, its void, utility." 
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Old Lao-tzu is right. To appreciate and utilise the 
fulness of the world around us we must enter a void. This 
is what I have done. I have entered an existence which is 
a seeming nothing, and from that nothing I hope to extract 
great things. - 

The Taoistic religion is perhaps the one which has attracted 



the least study of all. That it roles the masses of China 
as indigenous beside the Buddhism imported from India is 
a fact too often unobserved. The difficulty is that Taoism 
is a religion of such antiquity, and so ingrained in the people 
that it is almost impossible to obtain any clear conception 
of its teaching. The books that deal with the subject almost 
exclusively speak of the old Chinese philosopher Lao-tzii, 
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who flourished about 600 B.C., and his great work " Tao-te- 
king." So far as more modern Taoism is concerned nobody 
gives any clear description of this religion. They only 
criticise its present day followers, and accuse them of 
Exorcism and the practice of magic, more especially the 
magic of the great wizard Chang-tien-ssii of the Dragon 
and Tiger Mountains in Kiangsi. There are many who 
refuse to recognise Taoism as a religion at all, on the 
ground that the belief in spirits and in mythology and the 
fear of ghosts do not constitute a religion. Those who do 
not see that these symptoms are but the outward mani- 
festations of Taoism should study it more deeply. 

There are two distinct types of the Taoistic religion 
— that practised by laymen and that practised by the 
monasteries. The customs and manners of the secular 
followers of the Taoistic religion are in many respects the 
same as those of the monks, the only difference being that 
they turn their religion into a profession or trade. Their 
practice stands under the protection of the Great Exorcist 
of the Dragon and Tiger Mountains. He alone decides 
upon their merits or demerits, or how far they deserve 
awards. 

It has always been concluded that Taoism took the 
Buddhist monasteries as a model for its monastic life, but 
nothing has been proved. In short, the whole of its history, 
inner arrangements, organisations, ways of living, sacred rites, 
and how far they are connected in form and idea with the 
Buddhist religion have as yet never been revealed. 

I am staying in one of these monastic establishments — 
I may stay a few weeks, or even a few months. My sur- 
roundings bring home to me more and more forcibly the 
truth of the old sage's utterance, " The Being gives substance, 
its void, utility." 

I am looking on an ocean bay, it lies open to the south, 
and over it, according to the time of year, the sun is low 
or high in the heavens. Round the sides and in the 
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background rise the rugged mountains, their steep sides 
covered with curiously-shaped rocks, among which the oak, 
pine, and bamboo spring up and flourish. Down below, 
where the waves roll over the pebbles, is a tiny harbour 
surrounded by a low wall. Small ballast ships find shelter 
there, lying in the sunshine, their pennants waving in the 
breeze. I look across towards the land ; in spite of the 
winter its aspect is green. Far away in the distance is a 
bamboo grove, and among the bamboo, standing proud 
and erect, are the pines. Hidden away behind this green 
shade lies the T'ai-tsing-kung. 

We are in the Laoshan hills which form the northern 
boundary of the province »of Shantung, and stretch into the 
German colony of Kiautschau, and provide Tsingtau with 
one of the finest of summer resorts. Its highest mountain 
is not much higher than Snowdon in Wales. The hills 
give one a wild impression as they seem to rise out of 
the sea. Their formation is weird and grotesque — of granite 
stone. Huge blocks of stone have from time to time found 
their way to the valley below. Rivers struggle between the 
rocks and rush with extraordinary vigour and force down- 
wards. Strong and mighty trees have grown up in the 
crevices, and treacherous pools are formed by the boulders 
which have been dislodged front the granite hills. 

T'ai-tsing-kung is one of the most important of all the 
Taoistic monasteries in the Laoshan hills. It is perhaps 
the most prettily situated., although all their positions are 
charming. One is not surprised when one reads deeper 
into their religion that the monks have made their quarters 
in these wild hills. 

Let us enter the T'ai - tsing - kung monastery. It is 
hidden away among the rocks and trees of the mountains, 
and consists of several low-storied houses, built of the local 
granite. In fact, these buildings resemble the surrounding 
landscape to such a degree that from above they are quite 
hard to distinguish. They seem to have been purposely built 
to preserve the harmony of colour in the rocks and trees 
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around them. Looking down on the monastery one counts 
about thirty different buildings, all one-storied and covered 
by a browny-black straw roof. On approaching nearer one 
sees that a certain order is maintained. Two or three houses 
form a compound, backing on to one garden which they share. 
The various buildings are divided into two distinct parts, 
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with the abbot's dwelling lying in the midst of one of them 
near the temples and the monks' cells. 

We inhabit a house which is especially reserved for 
guests. It is similar to the others, very clean and com- 
fortable. In the centre is a large room, on either side are 
doors leading to the small cells, which form the bedrooms 
That the floor is of trodden soil, that the windows have 
no glass in them (but are covered by transparent paper 
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as is so prevalent a custom in China), and that there are 
no means of heating the place, are some of the disadvantages 
a European has to put up with if he intends spending the 
winter here. But those who are accustomed to live simply 
will find themselves well placed here. Our house faces due 
south, and in the garden there are low bushes and shrubs 
which are already budding, although it is only yet February. 
The garden is small, with a low wall on one side, and the 
backs of the other houses on the other. An evergreen oak 
stands shading the wicket gate, beyond are the green hills. 
Sparrows, tits, and ravens come to us, so do the dogs of 
the monastery, but, on the whole, we are little worried by 
inquisitive neighbours, contrary to the general custom in 
China. 

Life here is very peaceful ; thrice a day the temple bell 
rings for worship, at 5, 12, and 6 o'clock, but only a few 
of the twenty monks go and pray to the idols as each has 
his own duty to perform assigned to him year by year, 
such as the housekeeper, the monk who sees after the 
accounts, and the general supervisor. All this does not 
give them too much to do as their mode of life is simplicity 
itself. They live that life which Thoreau explains and 
advocates in his book "Walden." They live simply, eat 
wholesome food, and dress equally simply. Not even for 
the high festivals does the abbot himself possess any 
pompous robes or jewellery. 

But how do they pass their time? Is anything useful 
ever accomplished? For the striving, bustling European, 
there certainly seems little to show. Certainly there is 
nothing manufactured here, nothing patented or invented, 
no new science brought to perfection, no financial matter 
eagerly discussed, no commercial transaction undertaken. 
These people simply live up to the ideal of " Tao-te-king," 
leading a life of abstinence, self-depreciation and simplicity 
of thought. Even if the ideal is not ours — something may 
yet be learned from it. 
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The other day I found a stone, a peculiar one, by the 
sea-shore. I picked it up and as a token of remembrance 
asked the abbot to write me a few words on it. I chose 
some from the fifth chapter of the " Tao-te-king " which have 
always had a strange fascination for me. "Nature is 
merciless and all objects to her are mere puppets." The 
abbot complied with my wish, but at the same time he pro- 
posed another from the sixty-seventh chapter of the same 
book. " I have three precious possessions, which I cherish. 
The first is gentleness, the second is economy, and the third 
is humility." 

In spite of the abbot's quotation having haunted me 
for some days I had the one of my own choice carved on 
the stone. But it struck me that the verse the abbot had 
chosen was indeed the embodiment of Lao-tzu's teaching. 
One thing to be humble before the world ! All through his 
book runs the warning against vanity, pride, and arrogance. 
In chapters viii. and lxvi. he compares the brave man to 
water, which serves every one in all things and yet hides 
itself in the deepest clefts. The " Tao " is an example of 
humbleness as it sustains all things but does not show its 
existence. In no other book of religion has this warning 
against human weakness been so noticed and dealt with. 
According to the Chinese historian Ssu-ma-Chien Lao-tzu 
is supposed to have exhorted Confucius himself in the 
following manner: "Resist thy selfish desires and wishes 
and abandon thy ambitious plans." 

This humility has a close connection with the modest 
freedom from wants. The ideal man is he who has no 
desires and few needs. In the eightieth chapter the 
"Tao-te-king" describes the ideally governed country 
as one that can only be attained by the self-effacement 
of each of its citizens. Again in the forty-sixth and 
fifty-third chapter the craving after the vanities of the 
world and all covetousness is condemned, and also all 
elegance and luxury. " He who clothes himself in fine 
raiment and carries a sharp dagger in his belt, he who 
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is particular as to what he eats and drinks is nothing 
short of a robber." 

As to gentleness, you read in the sixty-third chapter of 
the "Tao-te-king" the famous verse which reminds one of 
the first principles of Christianity: "Return enmity with 
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goodness," and in the forty-ninth chapter there is a sentence 
with a similar meaning, " I meet goodness with goodness the 
bad I also meet with goodness, virtue always is goodness." 
The whole " Tao-te-king " is filled with injunctions to serve 
the poor and neglected, and to prevent all strife. 

These, then, the love for their fellowmen, their freedom 
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from wants, arid their humility, are the practical ideals of 
Lao-tzu. Have these Taoistic monks fulfilled the laws of 
their teacher? That is the question. 

Of their self-effacement and retirement there can be no 
doubt. In the monastery itself no man stands higher than 
the other. Even the abbot, who is only a kind of primus 
inter pares, does not lay claim to higher honours. Their 
pretensions are nil ; they possess only what is absolutely 
necessary and no more. The only ornament they possess 
(if ornament one can call it) is a slide made of wood with 
which they pin up their hair when they enter the temple. 
This slide (Chinese Kuan-tzu) is a part of the old world 
costume which they wore in the time of Lao-tzu and has been 
brought down to the present day from the Ming and Yuen 
Dynasty. They wore their hair in a knot on the top of the 
head at that time, and not shaven in front with a pigtail 
as the modern Chinese do. The Taoistic monks have kept 
to the old and more picturesque style. The slide is pre- 
sented to each monk as he enters the monastery. 

The habitations of these monks are of the simplest. A 
text or two pinned on the wall, a small picture or perhaps 
a musical instrument, are the only indulgences permitted. 
As far as their food is concerned it is chiefly of the 
farinaceous kind, bean-cakes, vegetables, and bread made 
of Indian corn. The abbot told me the monks were for 
the greater part vegetarians, in conformity with the rules 
of the monastery. 

To love their fellowmen and to meet them with kindness 
is one of Lao-tzu's most stringent commands. Whether 
this retired life in the monasteries furthers this end may 
seem doubtful. But remember the following: 

In Europe we have a peculiar way of helping our fellow 
creatures and showing our love for them. A few of the 
fortunate ones reap riches more and more from day to 
day, and from this pinnacle some of them think of the 
masses of people who are without, and help to found 
free schools, free hospitals, old age pensions, accident 
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insurances, and all manner of other things. This all takes 
the guise of generosity and kindness, yet just here lies 
the great gulf. 

To me the whole of mankind seems to be striving to 
gain the summit of a steep hill. A few advance quickly, 
driving in smoothly rolling carriages and riding swift horses. 
The rest on foot toil wearily up the road and others again 
fall exhausted by the wayside. The riders look back and 
cry, " Come along, too." They distribute crutches to the 
lame and give the fallen a lift in a heavy cart, and are 
once more out of sight. Would it not be better if they 
dismounted and joined the company, thus allowing every 
one to climb more slowly, but more surely and steadily 
to the top? 

How much happier the world would be if these fortunate 
ones would descend from their pedestals and live simple 
unassuming lives, more in harmony with their poorer 
brethren, living for them and with them, thus fulfilling the 
divine law of human love. In this way the Taoistic monks 
in fact have sacrificed all position and power and joined 
their fellowmen whose lives are not of the happiest. I 
have personally observed how the poor and needy come 
daily to the monastery gates and are helped by the monks. 
Even medical attendance (of course after the manner of 
the country) is given, and so the inmates of these monasteries 
are the means of showing love and of offering help to 
their fellow creatures. 

II 

Shall we pay the abbot of the T'ai-tsing-kung monastery 
a visit? 

His house lies a little apart from the chief monastic 
buildings and temples. It has a picturesque yet dignified 
appearance. Behind a group of feathery bamboo trees are 
two flights of steps, leading through a gateway to ' a 
temple courtyard. Here stand five moss - covered stones 
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with inscriptions dating* from the Ming dynasty, from which 
time the monastery has had its being. To the right a 
narrow passage leads to a smaller courtyard, at the back 
of which is the abbots house. The interior is similar to 
that of a monk's dwelling with a plain blue curtain separating 
the living room from the cell beyond. The abbot steps 
out to welcome us dressed in a rough but clean blue garment. 
He gives me a sympathetic impression and at the same 
time he in no way resembles the modern type of Chinese 
which can also be said of the monks. He is of medium 
height, and besides wearing his hair in the old-fashioned 
style he has grown a beard, like the rest of the monks, 
which is seldom seen among the Chinese. His face is 
healthy looking and sunburnt, his expression sincere, even 
humorous. His clever eyes twinkle kindly as he bids us 
welcome to his cell. 

A medley of curious objects strewn about on tables and 
chairs, some even hanging from the walls and ceiling, makes 
it difficult to find a place to sit down, but we accept the bed 
after having removed some cats out of their prior right 
of possession. Our glance falls on two long-shaped cases. 
The face of the old abbot glows, and he immediately asks 
if we are fond of music, for this is a valuable antique 
musical instrument. It is the chin which is treasured by 
every cultured Chinese, and has been played by the wise 
men during thousands of years. 

" May we hear it ? " we asked. 

"Of course," says the abbot, smiling. At home we 
simply go to the piano, open it, and begin. That is not 
the case here, ample pfeparations must be made. A place 
must be found for it, and then it must be carefully stood up. 
The abbot washes his hands and lights some incense sticks. 
Music is sacred, and must only be approached with clean 
hands, while the spirits must be honoured by the lighting 
of incense. He tunes his instrument and begins to play. 
Tunes of bygone days sound through the room, the self- 
same melodies which the Emperors Yao and Shun played 
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four or five thousand years ago, and of which one reads 
in the old chronicles. 

When he has finished he shows us an old, well-fingered 
manuscript, wherein was an account of the old Emperor's 
music. The old man's face* lit up with enthusiasm as he 
handled the pages, and his body trembled with eagerness 
as he played on the seven thin, old strings, their delicate 
tones responding to delicate touch. Besides this our friend 
also plays two different kinds of flute. 

Han-chien-Yang often played to me afterwards. One of 
his flutes and one of his chin instruments found a permanent 
home in my cell so that they might ever be in readiness 
for him when he came. He was musical beyond a doubt, 
and among his friends his name was known as a musician. 
One must remember that Chinese music is as different from 
ours as night from day. It is as difficult for the Chinese 
to understand our rhythm, scale, and melodies as it is for 
us to appreciate their music. Yet his musical ear was so 
well-trained that when I played some slow movements on 
my violin he was able to follow with his flute. 

We thus spent many a happy hour together. His 
enthusiasm and the whole-hearted love with which he played 
those old-time melodies on the chin gave me much food 
for thought. The music was of the simplest description, 
and yet I am sure it cannot be as easy to execute as his 
gentle touches made it seem. His sjncere delight in and 
love for his melodies was as profound as ours when we 
heard Joachim play a violin concerto by Beethoven. Though 
there can, of course, be no comparison between their music 
and ours, there is another difference still greater if one 
considers the effect produced on the listener. 

Too much is offered us in the West, too much beauty, 
too much music, too much of everything that makes up 
our intellectual life. We fail, therefore, to take it all in, and 
as we cannot take it in, a good deal of our fine art and 
culture is simply wasted and forms a mere show. 

How different is everything in China. 
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For the Chinese (and also for the Japanese) the supreme 
law in art and beauty is simplicity. 

In music only the melody is brought forward, the musical 
instruments themselves being of the most primitive con- 
struction. In painting we see the same law dominating 
the whole. The drawing may even be faulty and devoid 
of perspective. But in a few characteristic lines and a 
little colour part they suggest a landscape (or anything 
else that strikes them as lovely), and enjoy in the highest 
degree this their own way — the way they think most beauti- 
ful. On the stage the same principle holds good. The 
way the actors relate the narrative of the piece may appear 
childish, and the scenery is left to the imagination of the 
audience, but the effect of the whole is a deep one. 

The European will exclaim at the poorness of their art, 
think of it only as a meagre beginning of something to 
come. But there is more concentration than appears in this 
"poor" art. They hang but one picture on the wall, so 
that they may give their full and earnest attention to this 
"thing of beauty." They concentrate themselves on a 
single lovely thing, the superfluous is avoided. Their 
imagination carries them very far. There are famous land- 
scape painters in China, the peculiar tone of whose pictures 
in no way portrays Nature. They see it all in these blues 
and greens which are well-nigh impossible. But one cannot 
study them without .being conscious of their charm and 
romance. The artists may be at fault, as far as reproduction 
of the reality is concerned, but they have preserved the 
faculty of enjoying beauty in its simplest form. 

It is often said that the Chinese have little or no feeling 
or love for Nature. Nothing is more erroneous than that. 
Even a peep into their literature would contradict this 
opinion. The current of the Taoist religion also gives a 
strong testimony to their instinct for Nature. There are 
two sides of Taoist tendency. First, there are the ideals and 
commands written down by Lao-tzu in his " Tao-te-king " 
which should be followed out to the letter ; second, there 
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is the primitive philosophy, which may be termed a Nature 
Religion, consisting of a vast number of superstitions con- 
cerning vampires, ghosts, bogies, and wolves, all endowed 
with supernatural qualities, and as such haunting the paths 
of men. Some of their imaginings, however, are of a 
more pleasing character. By endowing Nature with a soul 
they gain our sympathy, and at the same time seem to 
prove their love for her. This was particularly brought 
home to me in the monastery of which I am now writing. 
As I said before, the monks' cells are unadorned. But 
the monks delight in writing out favourite texts and mottoes, 
and sticking them on the doors and walls of their dwelling, 
giving a quaint decorative effect with their bright colours 
against the brown walls. I translated a few of them, and 
will quote them here. 

"The sea and the mountains are wondrous to look 

upon." 
" The beauty of sea and heaven is one." 
"The lonely rock in the ocean and the sea-beasts — 

how strong and beautiful they are!" 
"The flower growing in the desert and the twittering 

bird— how full of life they are!" 
" Pure winds are to be had for no money, the waters 

and the hills all have their souls ! " 
" The forest is the home of peace and reflection, away 

from man you realise the greatness of the heavens." 
"Forest and hill are the only home of thought, away 

from the world does the wise man seek his dwelling." 

Such texts manifest a mysterious love for Nature, full 
.of mystical suggestion. When anything is particularly 
beautiful a "shen" (ghost or spirit) is supposed to inhabit 
it. Beautiful old trees are therefore the object of special 
care, and conifer trees and camellias which stand in full 
blossom before the temple are given every attention. Even 
a palm-tree has found a sheltered corner here and flourishes, 
a rare apparition in these latitudes. Not only is the beautiful 
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supposed to have a soul, but also the curious and extra- 
ordinary. Any strange formation in a tree or plant is 
immediately interpreted as representing some " shen." Once 
I was walking with the abbot when he pointed to a tree, 
a part of which, when I stood in a certain spot, easily 
suggested a cat. Another tree, which he pointed out to 
me, could with some imagination be thought to look like 
a tiger stretching himself. For the Taoistic monk this is 
not only an amusing curiosity, but a manifestation of the 
good or evil soul dwelling within the tree. 

It struck me that in nearly all the monks' cells I entered 
I found some curiosity from the world outside. The court- 
yards of the monasteries are also often decorated with curious 
stones washed up from the sea, in which spirits are supposed 
to live. The emblem of the abbot's office is a staff, and is a 
curiously-formed rod taken from the root of a gnarled tree, 
the end being covered with fungus. This treasuring of 
specimens is a characteristic not only of the Taoistic monk, 
but in some degree of the Chinese in general. 

I have taken many walks in and about the Laoshan 
Mountains. The longer I live here and contemplate the 
mighty granite boulders, the venerable fir-trees, under whose 
protective shade the monk has his dwelling, the leaves rustling 
overhead, the birds warbling among them, and the stones 
rolling in the chasms below, with the wind playing about 
one's face, the better I learn to understand the secret why 
the monks have settled themselves among the mountains by 
the sea, and how true it is that "The forest is the home of 
peace and reflection ; away from man you realise the great- 
ness of the Heavens." 

Of all the different kinds of monasteries I have visited, 
that of these Taoistic monks struck me as being the least 
affected by religion. The monastic life here is not retirement 
from the world to be rewarded in after life, nor estrangement 
from one's fellowmen ; it is but an aesthetic asceticism to 
enable the monks to reflect on the beauties and uses of life. 
Religion has something to say in the matter, but it remains 
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in the background. Here are no long hours of prayers, of 
religious processions. The holy relics are simple, and the 
temple is void of pomp. The services are in no way tedious, 
and one feels that they are sincere. On New Year's Eve a 
special service was held in honour of the ancestors ; the rite 
was ceremonious, but each monk seemed imbued with the 
beauty of it, and his religious fervour was real. 
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The monks' life, too, is healthy, physically and morally ; 
they seem in truth to possess the elixir of life, as they live to 
a good old age, doubtless the result of their simple habits. 
They are a natural, unaffected people, both in their lives and 
in their monastic duties. 

1 once asked the abbot if there were any special rite or 
ceremony observed when a man entered the monastery. 
"Certainly," the abbot replied, "but it is not absolutely 
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necessary. The chief thing is that he studies the 'Tao-te-king* 
and follows its teaching." This appeared to me to point a 
moral for us. Might we not also say that the true Christian 
is not made by christening and confirmation, but by entering 
into the true spirit of the New Testament ? 

• •••..a. 

It is night. The monastery is shrouded in slumber. The 
tap-tap of the watchman's stick is the only sound, clear and 
distinct, as if beating time to our thoughts. The tap-tap 
coaxes me forth to stand alone under the star-spangled sky. 
The north wind is howling down below in the valley, 
bending the feathery bamboos and tossing the branches of 
the evergreen tree beside our door. It clears the sky that 
the moon may shine forth. The north wind comes from 
the region of the Laoshan, where the plague has settled in 
several villages. Is it bringing the plague here, or only the 
last sighs of the sufferers? The thought in the midnight 
hours of this scourge coming upon one is depressing. But 
wait. What did the abbot say to-day about a mighty " shen " 
who preserved them from all sickness and plague? Such 
was the abbot's faith. Are we to allow ours to be shaken ? 
We will not give ourselves up to these fancies, but go out 
into the night, where everything is peaceful, save for the 
howling of the wind in the ravine. The dogs bark and the 
mules in the stable stamp, but we have slipped through the 
wicket gate, and all is peace again. Down by the shore 
everything is quiet. A white light spreads itself over the 
sea. The dark cliffs look down as a face wrinkled and old, 
but the beach is ever young -with the waves caressing its 
shingle, and the moonlight playing upon it The thoughts 
wander, whilst the glance goes over the white waters to the 
far south-west where Tsingtau lies, and to the north-east 
where on the billow-beaten rocks years ago the German 
gun boat litis went down with officers and crew. 

This province of Shantung is a curious mixture of East 
and West. It is one of the oldest Chinese provinces, whence 
all old-time culture has sprung. The sacred mount Taishan, 
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where emperors brought their sacrifices, lies within its borders. 
Here also were born Menzius and Confucius. On these shores 
the Buddhist pilgrim Fa Hsien landed after his famous pilgrim- 
age through India. And now this typical Oriental province 
is gradually becoming occidental in its aspect, particularly 
since a part of it has been annexed by a European power. 
The new is pushing itself further and further into the country, 
and will continue to do so. But what is to become of the 
old ? It had much to teach us, and the echo of Lao-tzu's 
words should not be lost to the world. His words, which are 
lived up to in the monastery yonder, bring ever with them 
the freshness of youth, and they contain a message desired 
by all mankind alike. 

How peaceful Tai-tsing-kung looks in the moonlight! May 
it not disappear, but go on in its quiet way, even if all things 
around it vanish into the past. How good it is to know 
that there is one spot on earth where peace and quiet reign ! 
You may err in your philosophy of the hereafter, as we all 
may do, but to bring peace to this restless, toiling world, will 
not that be something in the eyes of One who rules alike 
over the East and West? 



CHAPTER X 

SPRINGTIME IN THE HOLY LAND OF CHINA 

SUMMER has conquered, winter is vanquished; the hot sun 
pours down from the blue heavens. A few days ago we were 
still in the throes of winter ; the magician's wand has been 
waved over the land, and frozen brooks run sparkling beside 
green hedges ; insects buzz, and the buds open at the invita- 
tion of the sun. The streets are already hot and dusty, and 
wee bare children play in the sand. Nature assumes her 
summer dress with a rush ; there is no gradual ornamentation 
as in our climes. Only a few days of spring and summer is 
here in all its radiant glory. These few days that pass like 
the ritardando in the harmony of the year are days not to be 
forgotten. I spent them in what may be termed China's 
Holy Land, a land which to the Chinese is what Palestine 
is to us of the West. Near the town of Tainganfu is the 
Sacred Mountain Taishan, on whose summit the emperors 
have offered up their sacrifices for centuries past. To the 
south lies Kufu, where Confucius was born and where he 
also died, and further south again is the town Chou, where 
Menzius lived. So this is the region where all endeared to 
Chinese is at home. 

It is Sunday morning. We are sitting on the terrace 
of the Chien-Fo-Shan Monastery, which is situated on the 
hill above Tsinanfu, the capital of Shantung. Below us the 
road leads to the wall-encircled town, lying like a plaything 
at our feet, with its traffic, its booths, tea-shops, temples, and 
pagodas, so miniature and toy-like that one longs to pick 
thwn up and play with them. 

84 
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Inside as outside the town all things lie under the spell of 
spring. The trees are covered with their first delicate green, 
and throw their shade on the lotus-covered ponds, on which 
the gondolas and house-boats rock gently. Green seems 
to predominate over the grey roofs ; the golden sunshine 
chases away care. Apart from the rest of the town to the 
west lies a European colony. The houses are larger, and 
have bigger gardens and open squares ; the whole gives an 
impression of more comfort and greater wealth. The streets 
are cleaner, and sanitary laws more strictly observed. The 
town as a whole presents a picture of the Middle Ages and 
the twentieth century standing side by side. A Chinese who 
was walking with me lately round the enormous town walls of 
Weihsien asked me if we also had such walls as these round 
our towns. I told him no, and he quite agreed they were 
unhealthy. He thought the European mode of living far 
better. Many things will be brought to the light when they 
decide to pull down these walls ; but after all even in 
Europe there is room for improvement, and our towns 
cannot all boast of the pleasant appearance of this European 
colony in Tsinanfu. 

The warm, mild air rustles in the straw roof above my 
head; I sip tea and am very comfortable, and quite ready 
for a talk with the Chinese gentleman who sits beside me. 
Opposite are three curiously-shaped hills defining themselves 
against the horizon. I ask him their names, and wonder if 
Confucius looked at them two thousand years ago with the 
curiosity I feel to-day. In spite of his worship of all that 
was old, and his cut and dried teaching, Confucius had in his 
heart a great love of Nature. The story goes that he one day 
asked his disciples what they would most like to do if the 
opportunity were offered them: one said to work philan- 
thropically ; a second to promote the welfare of his country ; 
and a third to keep up the old world ceremonies. He 
turned to the fourth who sat silently apart, and asked him 
what his wish was. The answer came hesitatingly that the 
disciples 1 idea of happiness was to bathe in the lake with 
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his companions in the springtime, to lie in the shade of 
old trees singing songs till the sun had set Confucius 
sighed and said : " You are right, my friend ; I would also 
enjoy that most." 

This is a story of the long ago, but does it not hold good 
to-day? The dream of the scholar is realised again every 
year when spring enters the land. I am sharing it with him 
as I sit basking in the mellow sunshine. 

About half-an-hour's climb from here, hidden away among 
the rocks, lies the tiny monastery Kai-yuen-ssu. A charm- 
ing scene met our eyes as we entered the old courtyard, 
reminiscent of a dream. The courtyard was gay with syringa 
blossom and other many coloured flowers. Clefts in the 
rock gave one a peep on to the busy town below, just enough 
to accentuate the peace of this abode. A babbling brook was 
trickling among the rocks, and some youths were enjoying 
tea and refreshment in a summer house. But this enjoyment 
did not consist of drinking tea, for the sublime spring day 
was to them the source of their happiness. One of them 
stood plucking the syringa blooms and distributed their 
purple blossoms among his companions, revelling in the 
colours of the flower. 

It is in a spot such as this that one learns to understand" 
the idyllic poems of the Chinese, so full of dreams, happy and: 
sad, so full of longing and desire. Their veiled rhymes are 
like their own delicate paintings ; our language is too harsh 
to explain their fascination. Yet one thing we share with 
them — our love for the dreamful, peaceful hours of springtime. 
........ 

I am on the summit of the Taishan. The two guttering 
candles I have stuck on a shaky little table flicker restlessly 
The wind is howling about the house and shrieking round 
the corner in a variety of tones. It blows through the holes 
in the paper windows, and through all the other innumerable 
chinks. It blows fiercely, relentlessly, knocking off the top 
of the marble monument put up by the Emperor Chienlung, 
and throws the tiles from the roof into the yard below. In 
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the valley it tosses up great clouds of sand, making the night 
darker than before. 

I am sitting in a temple, a plain ordinary temple, such 
as one finds in many parts of China. Yet here is a 
peculiarity. In the centre of the quadrangle is a bare 
slab of granite rock encircled by a plain wooden fence. 
This is the summit where the rulers of China have prayed 
and sacrificed from the beginning of time ; the holy circle 
may not be trodden by the foot of man. 



TEMPLE ON SUMMIT OF THE 

China has possessed four holy mountains since the 
beginning of its history — in Shantung, Chi-H, Shansi, and 
Hunan. About 500 B.C. another holy hill was added in 
the province of Honan ; the four represent the points of the 
compass, and the fifth the centre of the kingdom. That 
the emperors brought their burnt offerings on the summit of 
these mountains is a fact, chronicled in the Szi-mam-Tssien 
history, the oldest and one of the most trustworthy of 
Chinese histories, but to whom they were offered is not clear. 
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The Taishan is situated in the east, the rising sun may, 
therefore, have been the object of worship. A god may 
also have been supposed to inhabit the mountain, for a god 
is almost always omnipresent. One finds some of the rock 
from this hill let into the remotest walls of houses in the 
furthest parts of China ; again and again you come across 
it with the brief inscription "Taishan shih Kantang," i.e. f 
"Taishan dares to defy the evil spirits." The carrying 
away of pieces of rock and putting them up again elsewhere 
to ensure by their presence the banishment of evil spirits 
reminds one of the story in the Old Testament of how 
the tables of stone were given to the children of Israel 
on Mount Sinai, and how they carried them about with 
them in the ark as a visible sign of the omnipresent God. 

The road winding to the top is an eloquent witness of 
the generations of pilgrims that have found their way to 
its summit. The climb is not difficult, and part of the 
way steps have been hewn of which I counted six thousand. 
It is one of the highest hills of the province. One starts the 
ascent from Tainganfu, a town which lies at its foot, guard- 
ing its sacred territory. The pilgrims' road upwards is 
punctuated with temples, monuments, inscriptions, and 
shrines innumerable, some dating back to our period of 
Alfred the Great, Ethelred, and Harold, and continuing to 
comparatively modern times. The present generation of 
emperors is not represented — one sign of China's decay. 
One monument dates from the Emperor Shi-huangti of the 
Tsin dynasty (from which China derives its name), the time 
corresponding with the Punic Wars of our more familiar 
Roman history. 

The god of the Taishan is considered by popular belief 
to rule supreme in the kingdom of the dead; but some 
centuries since a woman called Pi-hsia-yuen-chun took 
his place. She was supposed to be the granddaughter of 
Taishan, and a genealogical table was written out to prove it. 
This goddess has a temple dedicated to her in Tainganfu, 
and has many other places where she is worshipped. The 
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temple I am sitting in is dedicated neither to her nor the 
god Taishan, but to the gods' supreme ruler, who is there- 
fore a being of importance- The mountain itself is not of 
a peculiar natural charm. There are hardly any green trees, 
but a few pines and cypresses grow out of the rocks. Yet 
when you stand on the summit you realise its greatness* 
Tainganfu lies at your feet, the rivers flow silently through 
the plains, and far away rolls the ocean. Up here the stars 
look down on you from a lesser height than below, and the 
moon has a kinder light. The wind howls more strongly, 
and the sun rises and sets in double splendour. You stand 
on the summit and see Nature pass before you in all her 
pomp and pageantry. At the same time the testimonies 
of history are strewn around you reminding of the long 
continuity and the strange fortunes of this most remarkable 
Empire. It is a spot which impresses the thoughtful observer. 

• •••••• 

The town of Tainganfu, at the foot of the Taishan, has 
a railway station, but it is not yet opened. I wanted to see 
the home of Confucius, the small town of Kufu, in the old 
state of Lu (a part of the present province of Shantung). 
I did eventually get there, but my mode of travel was the 
most original possible. I started from Tainganfu on the 
railway which is in the course of construction, and I rode 
southward in one of the workmen's trucks as far as the line 
would take me. I was still a full day's journey from my 
destination. To get there I had to make use of a Chinese 
way of inland transit, and so the remainder of the journey 
was done by wheelbarrow! I sat on one side with my 
luggage, my wife on the other side, one man pushed behind 
and balanced the affair by means of a cord, and another 
pulled in front, and so we jolted along over the uneven 
ill-paved Chinese road. This uncomfortable mode of travel 
had its compensations after all. Never before had I rejoiced 
to such a degree in the spring flowers which sprang up 
between the fresh green grass at my feet. The brooks 
whispered their song in my ear, the hedges and trees all 
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came near me and surrounded me with their delicate leaves, 
When the road proved too bad one could jump off and 
walk a little way. True, had the weather been a little less 
genial, things might have looked different. 

It is a beautiful part of the country where Confucius was 
born. It is almost Paradise, blessed with fruitful rains. As 



was the case this year, it gives the impression of a garden. 
How fresh and vigorous are the young growths, while the 
ancient trees cast grateful shade. On the distant horizon 
lie the low, curiously-formed hills; from which the waterfalls 
send down their precious water burden. I rejoiced in the 
beauty of the land, but when I came to the ill-kept, poverty- 
stricken looking villages, I wondered if in Confucius's time 
the homesteads wore a brighter, statelier air, or if they always 
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were so miserable. One somehow expected better things in 
this land of promise ! 

In the time of Confucius, Lu was a feudal state, nomin- 
ally under the rule of a duke. But he was the victim of 
unscrupulous ministers and scheming ambitious men. This 
was only an example of what was taking place throughout 
the kingdom, on a larger scale, during the Chou dynasty. 
The town of Kufu was in those days a large town with 
twelve gateways and several suburbs. Beyond one of the 
western gates Confucius had his home. The present-day 
Kufu, which stands on the old site, is small, squalid, and 
insignificant save for its memories. It was already late when 
we halted before the huge walls surrounding the town. The 
gates had long been closed, and it took some time to wake 
the watchman, so we stayed in an outlying inn for the night. 
The next morning we started on a voyage of discovery 
through this town of memories. 

Confucius was born in Kufu (then named Lu cheng) in 
about the year 551 B.C. He spent the greater part of his life 
here, and here also he died. Considering the tremendous 
influence Confucius has had over generations of Chinese, and 
the way in which his memory has been worshipped, even to the 
personally supervised sacrifices of the Emperor, one naturally 
expects his birthplace to be a shrine worthy of his greatness. 
But my expectations were only half realised. True, the 
greater part of the town consists of halls, filled with his 
statues and those of his disciples, with courtyards where 
cypress trees are planted and walled-in enclosures, with many 
memorial inscriptions. The buildings are in part beautiful 
and curious, yet on the whole it is the quality not the 
quantity which disappoints one. The chief Confucius temple 
or palace is much in the same style as others of the kind, 
a style which soon becomes monotonous. But that which 
disappoints one most of all in these so-called holy places 
is the way they are looked after, or rather not looked after. 
Weeds abound in the courtyard, the temples are for the 
greater part in ruins, cleanliness is a thing unknown. And 
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then the beggars and loiterers who follow the visitor from 
spot to spot, pushing their ragged forms into every corner 
and giving one an ugly impression of neglected humanity. 
Any one well acquainted with China will have become 



STONE COLUMNS (CONFUCIUS'S HALL IN KUFU). 

accustomed to this neglect of their buildings and memorials. 
The freedom with which Nature is allowed to run riot over 
the buildings, clothes them with a spirit of poetry and charm 
which the prim orderliness of strict supervision would be sure 
to sweep away. Spring, with all its tender blossoms, budding 
leaves, and flowering shrubs, pushed itself into every crevice 
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and covered every dull grey stone with a haze of delicate 
green. 

The buildings as they stand are not very old, the temples 
being built by the Emperors belonging to the Ming dynasty, 
who ruled the land from 1368 to 1644. But the charm of it 
all Ires in the ground, the hallowed ground trodden by old 
Confucius, where he found his home and where he is said 
to have planted one of the conifer trees, which we may 
sit under still now. There are two things which speak to 
one of the real far-off past, telling us of Confucius's every- 
day life. One is a quaint old well surrounded by a low 
stone wall, the surface of which has been hollowed and 
grooved by the ropes during the centuries ; into its deep 
waters Confucius let down the cup from which he slaked his 
thirst. There it stands as a monument of the past under 
the shade of an ancient conifer tree. Another thing which 
brought me in closer contact with Confucius's personality 
was a series of reliefs on stone preserved in an old 
hall full of relics of olden times. They consist of 112 
stone slabs, and on each of these (with the exception 
of a few covered with inscriptions) are reliefs depicting 
some scene in Confucius's life. They are very ancient, 
and, owing to the numerous impressions which have 
been taken of them, most of them have disappeared. 
Yet enough remains to show that great artists here have 
done their best to honour the memory of a man revered 
by all China. 

It is not without a sigh that one sees these ancient sacred 
spots given over to neglect. The carelessness of the Chinese 
annoys one, for the town Kufu itself is, at its best, but a 
dirty, ill-kept, evil-smelling little place, which ekes out a 
precarious existence on the site of crumbling memories. 

• ••••••• 

On the far-stretching plain beyond the north gate of 
the town, lies the grave of Confucius, surrounded by those 
of many of his descendants. A quarter of an hour's walk 
through a long cypress avenue leads to the stone - walled 
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enclosure. The graves are shadowed by old cypress trees ; 
but that of Confucius stands alone, an overgrown mound 
of wild flowers, grass, and shrubs, which is crowned by a 
stone slab mounted on a basis of the same material. In 
simple dignity is written the word " Confucius " in quaint, old- 
fashioned characters. That is all. I was practically alone 
there ; an old man, the keeper of the place, some peasants 
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and a few children who kept quietly in the background were 
my only companions. With the heavens above and the plains 
before me, my thoughts wandered far beyond the wide horizon. 
With the old man's pleased permission I sat myself down on 
the mound in the sunshine, took my violin and played the 
old-time melodies which the monk in the T'ai-tsing-kung 
monastery had taught me, and the Emperors Yao and 
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Shun had played in the long ago. Many may smile at 
the fancy, but I was far from smiling. I thought of the 
man on whose grave I was sitting, of the thoughts and 
struggles his soul must have fought out before he reached 
the light I thought of all the great men and women of the 
world, each individually fighting and struggling for the real 
truth of his own special need. Thus from the peoples of 
the earth there springs a leader who has dipped his faggot 
in the torch of truth, and has led them further along the 
path than their own feeble strength could carry them. 
"The Taishan is crumbling away, the roof is falling in, 
and the wise man dies and withers away as a flower/' 
sighed Confucius as he passed away. His work seemed 
lost, it is true, when he died. But it lived its resurrection 
and has exercised a more powerful influence than he himself 
might have anticipated. As long as humanity thinks and 
struggles, the upholder of China's faith will be remembered, 
and it is his memory we honour as we sit by his grave 
on the wide plain under far-spreading skies. 



CHAPTER XI 

A RISING METROPOLIS IN THE EAST 

Stifling heat is beating heavily down on the streets of 
Shanghai. The sun shines glaringly through a bank of 
white clouds, occasionally a hot breeze springs up stirring the 
still brown waters of the Hwangpoo, on which the Chinese 
junks toss lazily to and fro. A shrill whistle sounds, and 
the smaller boats hasten out of the way ere a heavy steam 
launch comes bearing down upon them at full speed. A 
few large steamers lie moored against the bank looking 
sleepily down on the tossing boats below. 

In the offices in the town is the same nervous atmosphere. 
Pens scratch busily over the paper, messengers fly from 
desk to desk with written sheets. Coolies hurry up and 
down the broad warehouse stairs balancing bales of goods 
on slender bamboo stems to be packed or unpacked in 
the yard below. The broker's carriage rolls from door to 
door, almost running down the rickshaws which slowly and 
wearily get out of the way. Shouts and oaths sound across 
the street, which are interrupted again by the clang-clang 
of the tram, and once more the crowd disperses. The tall 
warehouses look down relentlessly as prison walls on the 
hurrying crowd below, so like hustled prisoners, their faces 
wearing an expression of sullen listlessness. 

Shanghai is just recovering from a more serious crisis 
than usual, the crisis of the rubber speculation. To gain 
money, whether by fair means or foul, appears to be the 
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one aim of many living in Shanghai, therefore financial crises 
of this kind are not infrequent, and are the means of 
discovering many unscrupulous dealings. Last year the 
speculation rose to such a pitch that a crisis began from 
which Shanghai is now trying to recover. There is no 
doubt that the town is the rising Metropolis of Eastern 
Asia ; other commercial towns are a long way behind in 
importance, and, to a certain degree, keep aloof. There 
is a certain atmosphere in Shanghai which strikes one 
unsympathetically, even if after ten years' absence one 
finds the town enlarged in no small degree. The heedless 
life out here, which shows off its fashions in an exaggerated 
manner, spending a great deal of its time in feasting and 
gossiping, is luckily not the whole life of Shanghai, and it 
will shed these shortcomings. As the town grows, the 
better things it is capable of will assert themselves. 
• «•••■•• 

From the very beginning the settlement on the Yang- 
tse river has been something quite different from the usual 
European colony in the east. It has become, as it were, 
an international republic, open to the trade of all nations. 
Although the English colonists have so far been the most 
numerous, Germans, French, and Americans are there, but 
more in the background. Hindoos and Japanese even have 
the same rights as the Europeans. The government is in 
the hands of a municipal committee representative of the 
various nations, and on the whole this international con- 
stitution which forms its foundation has kept the various 
settlers in a fair way united. 

The only people who apparently have come off badly 
are the Chinese themselves. At first sight this may appear 
very unfair, but when one considers this settlement as 
founded for the exclusive use of colonists, it will be more 
readily understood why the Chinese fill a subordinate position. 
In spite of this they numbered about 500,000 to 13,000 
foreigners. The town does not enjoy a very good reputa- 
tion among the more old-fashioned Chinese who see in it 
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only a very free state where their sons can act and speak 
in a modern, revolutionary manner without being checked, 
thus fostering rebellious ideas and forming a new China, 
which the more conservative of the nation cannot yet 
understand. In spite of what is bad in Shanghai, there 
are those, with more enlightened views, who see that there 
is much for the Chinese to learn from the European, and 
that, in the character of the settlers in their country, there 
is a great deal that is good and worthy of imitation. 
* . . . . ••• 

I realised the modern extension of Shanghai as I was 
once standing on the roof of one of the warehouses in the 
town. House and factory chimneys stretched in endless 
rows to the horizon, and the importing and exporting ships 
hurrying in and out of the harbour and up the river seem 
to belong to the town as a part of it. Looking westwards 
the houses appear to be less closely packed, and the villas, 
standing in their own gardens which come quite close to 
the Chinese farm-steads, touching the green corn-fields, act 
as refreshing vistas after the dreary sight of warehouses 
and wharves. In this charming suburb lies the building 
which has so many blessings in store for future Chinamen, 
viz., the German school of medicine. The school was called 
into being by the late Dr Paulun, whose tremendous energy, 
coupled with the help of competent men who had the 
interests of China at heart, carried it through. In October 
of the year 1907 the school was opened with the financial 
help of some influential Chinese in the town. The studies 
carried on at the school are divided into three courses. 
The primary course is one of three years for teaching the 
language and elementary subjects. The secondary takes 
two years, and the students here learn the elements of 
medicine, and are well grounded in their subject. The 
next is a course of hospital lectures, which lasts three years. 
After having passed these examinations the students are 
presented with a diploma, and have every right to practise 
as ordinary doctors. The professors are German, assisted by 
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a few Chinese teachers, so that the native studies are not 
neglected with the adoption of the European. The students 
number about sixty-seven, and are all between. the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-two. They inhabit a house, where they 
all board together, for which they have to pay something 
in addition to the 150 Mexican dollars they pay as school 
fees. The talented poorer students find kind patrons 
among the wealthy Europeans. The rules of the school 
are carefully planned out, leaving the students a certain 
amount of liberty, at the same time impressing upon them 
their duties. 

Dr Ammann, the President of the college, was kind 
enough to take me over the building, and I was also 
fortunate enough to attend some lessons as well as one of 
the half-yearly receptions at which some of the pupils give 
lectures. To hear these young Chinese expound in German 
on the laws of gravitation, on the principles of botanical 
classification, or on the construction of the skull, is some- 
thing quite new ; also the expression on these boys' faces 
is a new one, it being so alert and full of intelligence. 

The lectures were held in a hall of the Chinese Hospital, 
also founded by Dr Paulun. They were all in German, 
one dealing with the construction of railways in China, 
a second with the circulation of the blood, and a third with 
plant-lore. Not only were the lecturers sure of their subject 
but their way of speaking and their pronunciation (even 
when they had only been a year and a half at the college) 
bore witness to the fact that the Chinese possess fine 
rhetorical gifts. 

What a host of future blessings are in the making in 
that quiet house among the corn-fields of this Shanghai 
suburb ! What treasures the students are amassing for the 
benefit of their less enlightened fellow countrymen ! But 
they must be used as blessings received and given out 
again for the good of their poorer brethren, and not as a 
means of gaining position and money. Only by helpful 
giving- can they assist their fellowmen and lead them out 
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of the meshes of superstition and quackery which entangle 
them at present. 

• ••••••a 

With what use the Chinese assimilate Western ideas I 
soon noticed in a quite different way. When I was staying 
at the T'ai-tsing-kung monastery last New Year's time, I had 
enjoyed an opportunity of seeing one of the old-fashioned 
theatrical plays which was performed in the courtyard of the 
monastery. The orchestra consisted of four instrumentalists 
who played barbarous tunes badly and murderously as they sat 
round a shaky table. The actors, occasionally strengthened 
by a cup of tea, screamed and sang for hours at a time 
without getting hoarse. The play was founded on some 
historical episode in which the hero suffered many things. 
The scenery was of the scantiest ; if the hero had to mount 
a horse the movement of mounting one was deemed sufficient ; 
if he were going on a long journey he walked round and 
round a chair for a few minutes — this sufficiently expressed 
what he intended. As I watched this primitive perform- 
ance, I wondered when such things would improve, and was 
much surprised on going to the theatre in Shanghai to find 
that it had improved already, and that those people had 
theatres quite in European style. 

Shanghai possesses two theatres, in Western style, the 
inside arrangements being much the same as our own in 
Europe. We selected one of them for our visit. The prices 
charged are high (performances formerly were free), and 
consequently the theatre was half empty. The stage was 
arranged as representing an English sitting-room ; a lady 
and gentleman dressed in European attire were acting and 
gesticulating in the usual manner — the only strange thing 
was that the gentleman, in spite of the scene being an 
indoor one, kept his hat on the whole time. 

The play was somewhat commonplace. A young engaged 
couple begin to quarrel ; the father of the young man a 
Chinese officer, does not wish him to marry the girl as she 
is supposed to be in love with a Russian naval officer. The 
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father succeeds in separating them. The parting is crude, 
the young fiance giving the girl a slap on the face and 
she departs. A few days later she writes him a pathetic 
letter telling him her friendship with the Russian officer is 
purely patriotic as she wished to obtain from him plans of 
how his fleet is stationed. (There is supposed to be war 
between the two countries.) She encloses the plans which 
she has stolen, and by their aid her fianc£ gains a great 
victory. A reconciliation takes place between the lovers, 
and the lady has the satisfaction of seeing her father-in-law 
and her fianc£ kneeling humbly at her feet praying for 
forgiveness. 

New and old were strangely mixed in this piece. The 
music was of the kind belonging to olden times. It might 
be called a wild confusion of noise which waxed shriller as 
the excitement in the play increased, but luckily the musicians 
were under cover, and thus our ears were saved from the worst. 
This was indeed something to be grateful for. 

The army was represented by two groups of men, one 
dressed in the uniform of olden times and the other in 
modern European garb. The general sat on a throne at 
the head of his men. He first sent the old brigade to 
the battle. Terrific noises ensued behind the scenes, result- 
ing in their return utterly beaten and throwing themselves 
down wounded and exhausted at the foot of the throne. 
He then sent the modern soldiers, under the young officer's 
leadership, and after a very short space of time they returned 
triumphant. In other respects the whole production could 
be placed in the same list as any other provincial production 
in England or Germany. 

Following this in breathless haste came two other plays 
of purely ancient Chinese character, one representing a fight 
between pirates and government troops, which gave occasion 
for numerous acrobatic feats, and the other a scene in a 
Chinese harem showing how the dignified but older wife 
quarrels with the younger and prettier one, who after 
repeated struggles, triumphs by her cunning and courage. 
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While I sat watching these performances I could not 
help wondering if Schiller's maxim of the theatre being an 
" Institute for the Teaching of Morals " would be more 
likely to come true here in China than with us. There 
would be much opportunity left for that. Yet with the 
good the bad will come, hand in hand. But surely if these 
plays awake any thoughtfulness in the people, if they suggest 
to them how their country could be improved and their laws 
bettered — then the theatre will find plenty of scope for 
promoting the welfare of the Chinese people. 



CHAPTER XII 

IN THE HEART OF CHINA 

I 

The emblem of China is a dragon, and to a dragon's 
disastrous work may be likened the great thunder - cloud 
that has burst over China recently, swelling the great 
Yang-tse river to double its size. 

The Yang-tse-kiang seems to look upon the world with 
a face red-brown of anger. It has burst its banks and comes 
tearing over the flat country with a rush, dragging with it 
huts and trees and turning small hills into islands and form- 
ing huge lakes. The melting snow on the hills in Tibet 
comes rushing down bringing with it the reddish soil of 
Szuchuan, and all the waters hidden away among the chasms 
join the chase. The dragon is stretching himself, and all of 
a sudden the land is under flood. But China is accustomed 
to this annual inundation. The hut inhabitants on the 
high river banks are prepared for the fact that their homes 
may be washed away, so they bring their goods and chattels 
into safety on one of the many plank (or sampan) boats 
as soon as the Yang-tse begins to growl. The Chinaman's 
household continues on the boat as before, old and young 
sleep and live there, eating and drinking and quarrelling 
and laughing. But should the river see fit to flow over its 
accustomed height, then indeed disaster comes in its train ; 
houses, temples, men, and beasts are found ruined on the 
paddy-fields when the river has receded again. But this 
seldom happens. The Yang-tse-kiang may be likened to 
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the pulsing artery of China, with lesser veins all over the 
country, communicating from end to end, coming from the 
high Tibet hills flowing through the land till it reaches its 
wide mouth, so broad that one cannot scan its width when 
standing on either bank. The Huang-ho, huge river though 
it is, cannot be compared with it, and is useless in view of 
navigation. 

• • ...... 

If Nature has given China the Yang-tse river as a 
horizontal line of communication the Chinese have installed 
a vertical one. Formerly there used also to be a water- 
way, namely the Imperial Canal, passing from Peking 
southward and crossing the Yang-tse at Chinkiang and 
ending near Hangchow in the province of Che-kiang. But 
now it is transplanted by a railway line between Peking and 
Canton. It is the longest of China's many railway lines 
and passes through five provinces, viz., Chi-li, Honan, 
Hupeh, Hunan, and Kwang-tung. It is connected with all 
the railway lines in the Empire, being joined in the north 
by the Manchurian and Mongolian railways. The greater 
part of it is finished, and the whole will be in working 
order in three years' time. 

There where the line from Peking crosses the Yang-tse 
river lies the town Hankow. It will be readily understood 
what an important situation it is. Formerly, before even 
trains were thought of, its position was valuable. The name 
literally means " mouth of the Han," a mighty and important 
tributary flowing into the Yang-tse from the north. The 
Yang-tse is connected to the south-west with the great 
reservoir Tung-Ting lake, which is fed by the two rivers 
Siang and Yuan. These two rivers are the principal means 
of transport for products of the province of Hunan to the 
great water-way of the Yang-tse. Thus Hankow is the 
key to the whole trade with inner China. When this 
railway line is completed others will be opened leading 
still further to the heart of China. Trade is already 
increasing considerably on every line. 
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It is no small wonder, therefore, that Hankow has grown 
in the last eight years. I was there in 1903. At that time 
there was only an English settlement, and novtf Russians, 
Germans, French, and Japanese are to be found in their own 
separate quarters. But the Chinese of late have been very 
much less willing to concede their territory to foreigners. 
The Government have formed all manner of new laws to 
which the stranger has to submit. Any one having the 
welfare of China at heart will readily see that in the length 
of time it will be the natural course for both foreigners and 
Chinese to be under the same rule ; but as for now, strong 
obstacles have still to be overcome. 

The surroundings of Hankow are not particularly 
beautiful ; yet to stand on one of the hills and watch the 
golden sunset reflected in the wide waters of the Yaftg-tse- 
kiang, to see this glorious river wind itself in and out of 
the ricefields and habitations, gives one a sense of grandeur. 
When looking down on those far-stretching houses on 
either side of the Han river belonging to the towns of 
Hankow and Hanyang you see tall factory chimneys 
belching out thick black smoke against the evening sky. 
Beyond the Yang-tse lies the town of Wu-chang. The whole 
teems with life, industry, and work. These black chimneys 
of iron foundries and factories afford a graphic idea of 
the headway made since I last saw these towns. The 
climate here is bad, and the sumfmer dreadfully hot, and 
the inhabitants of the town know nothing of the peace 
that lies beyond its borders. As the heat increases the 
women and children are sent to the hills that lie to the 
south-east, especially to Kuling. The missionaries also go 
there. But the merchants must stay in Hankow, in company 
with the mosquitoes, toiling in the sweltering city office. 
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II 

Hankow lies in the province of Hupeh ; to the south lies 
the sister-province of Hunan. The names of the provinces 
respectively mean "North of the Lake" and "South of 
the Lake." The lake in question is the great Tung-Ting 
reservoir. The Yang-tse flows through the province of 
Hupeh, and this province has, therefore, from the beginning 
been more accessible for foreigners. Both provinces are 
controlled by the same governor. Hunan has until quite 
recently, about ten years ago, been actively opposed to the 
entrance of the foreigner. When he had occasion to pass 
through the province in his house boat he hid behind the 
curtains to prevent an attack. The Hunanese is altogether 
of a different stamp from the ordinary easy-going Chinese. 
He is energetic, irritable, self-conscious, and self-important. 
He is full of antagonisms, directed also against his own 
Government. A few years ago he rose t against the 
foreigner; but this was not so much against the foreigner 
as against the unpopular governor. The object was to show 
headquarters, by his incapacity to keep peace, the incom- 
petence of the man they had sent to govern. The plan 
succeeded, the governor was ordered home. Hatred for the 
foreigner has somewhat abated, and not only in Changsha 
but in many smaller towns foreigners are to be found. 

We accomplished our journey from Hankow to Changsha 
by an English steamer. There are a number of Chinese 
and Japanese boats plying in the same direction. The 
journey was not devoid of interest. Two missionaries, my 
wife and myself were the sole passengers on board. The 
steamer passed slowly along near the north bank of the river, 
threading her way with difficulty between tiny boats and 
junks that abound, leaving Hankow and Hanyang on the 
right, and Wu-chang on the left bank. In the distance 
was the Hanyang Hill, with a picturesque Taoistic temple 
in the foreground. A veritable forest of masts is formed 
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by the anchored junks that lie at the mouth of the 
Han. On either side we see flooded paddy-fields, ruined 
huts, buffaloes grazing, the whole shrouded in the peace- 
ful evening mist. The night-birds screeched, and more 
pictures than I can remember passed before our eyes. On 
retiring for supper we found the two missionaries awaiting 
us. One turned out to be an old acquaintance, under 
whose roof I had once found shelter eight years ago. 
The other was known to me through mutual friends. 
The next morning we left the Yang-tse and found our- 
selves on the Tung-Ting lake, an apparently unlimited 
stretch of water. A few islands appeared, on one of which 
was a tea plantation, cultivated solely for the Emperor's 
use. Early in the afternoon we left the lake and sailed into 
the Siang river, which flows into the lake from the south. 
This is the most navigable river in the province of Hunan 
— far more useful than the river Yuan, on whose banks 
lies the town Changsha. The Siang river is navigable 
for steamers as far as Siang-tan, and then with junks 
and other smaller boats the traveller can sail down the 
eastern boundaries of Hunan as far as the frontier of 
Kwang-tung and Kwang-si. In the year 1903 Changsha 
opened its gates to admit foreigners ; since then trade has 
thriven to a great degree. 

We lay at anchor at the mouth of the Siang' during the 
night, but at the early hour of 3 A.M. anchors were lifted, 
and by breakfast time we found ourselves opposite the capital 
of Hunan. The river at this point is extremely broad, and 
flows from the south. Changsha and its suburbs lie on the 
east bank. Sloping back from the river lie the forest-covered 
hills of Yo-lu-shan, and here also is one of the four famous 
Chinese schools, namely, the Yo-lu-shu-yuen. It is not a 
public school in our sense of the word, but it is supported 
by the contributions of the well-to-do Chinese, and the 
Emperor himself sends a donation from the Treasury. It 
is an ancient institution, dating from about the twelfth 
century A.D., and was founded by the old philosopher of 
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the Middle Ages, Chu-hsi. On passing through the old 
halls, the dark passages, huge kitchens, and the grass- 
covered quadrangles, they pleasantly remind one of the 
monastic schools of mediaeval Europe. The scholars are 
mostly sons of the nobility, and receive nowadays a more 
modern education, being also instructed by a young German 
in English and German. At the time I was there the 
students were all more or less in a state of revolt against 
the Government, a trouble which the Government was trying 
to suppress with great vigour. The pupils are not merely 
boys but youths, and even men of thirty or thereabouts. 
In China there is no limit of age for any one wishing to 
learn. The school lies at the foot of the hill, on the summit 
of which stands a most curious monument of antiquity. It 
is a stone covered with an extraordinary inscription, which 
has as yet never been deciphered. It is supposed to date 
from 2200 B.C., and to have been erected by the half 
mythical Emperor Yii, who was said to have done a great 
deal of good for his country in constructing waterways. 
There are several copies of this remarkable memorial stone, 
one of them being that on the summit of Heng-Shang in 
Hunan. The original has perished. 

Changsha, according to Chinese ideas, is a very fine town, 
and is the residence of many retired Chinese officials. But 
a Europeaif will not find so very much difference from other 
Oriental cities. The streets are perhaps a trifle cleaner, the 
temples and warehouses a trifle more elaborate, but on the 
whole there is little difference. One thing struck me as 
curious. By the north gate was a Buddhist temple, of which 
the abbot was a Japanese. How he came to be there, and 
the motives of his installation in this very Chinese temple, I 
could not discover, as when I requested an audience of him 
I was informed he was away. Whether this was so or only 
an excuse for not seeing me I had no means of ascertaining. 
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III 

To reach the interior of the province of Kiangsi from 
Changsha in a day's journey was formerly not to be thought 
of. I accomplished it, although the manner of doing so led 
to a quaint kind of journey. By train we went to Chuchou. 
This village lies on the Hankow-Canton line, which is in the 
course of construction. To reach the train we had half-an- 
hour's journey on a steamer, as the lines had not reached the 
town. A friend of ours, who is a director of the line, put an 
engine and an open luggage van at our disposal. This 
brought us as far as an unfinished railway bridge. We 
walked a short way and then found a trolley cart to carry 
us to the next station. Here was a closed luggage van 
(which was welcomed as it had begun to rain) and an engine 
ready to take us to Chuchou. After once more changing 
trains we found ourselves going straight ahead to Pinghsiang. 

I did not go to Pinghsiang in search of Buddhist or 
Taoistic temples, or holy hills, but in answer to a kind invita- 
tion for my wife and myself from a German gentleman, who 
was anxious to show me what they had accomplished in the 
way of industry and trade out there. The result of their 
work was to an extraordinary degree interesting. 

It is a well-known fact that China's riches lie underground, 
she being especially rich in iron and coal. Thanks to the 
Governor Chang-Chih-Tung these riches have been made 
useful in his provinces. He started by instituting iron and 
steel foundries in Han-yeng, which is a convenient spot 
for transport. At the same time vast coal fields were found 
in Pinghsiang, and since then the industry has grown to 
enormous proportions. The coal from Pinghsiang is sent 
to Japanese and American markets, where its superior 
quality challenges rivalry. The company is known as the 
" Han-Yeh-Ping Iron and Steel Foundries," and at its head 
is an influential Chinese director. 

It was in the nineties that Chang-Chih-Tung first took 
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into consideration the coal fields of Pinghsiang where the 
primitive Chinese methods had already discovered the 
presence of coal. To ascertain whether it was worth while 
to construct mines he sent out two Germans in 1896 to 
investigate. The result of their investigations proved favour- 
able, and in 1898 one of these experts, Mr L , received 

the order to put the work of mine construction in hand. 
Chang-Chih-Tung had put the right man in the right post. 

Mr L had already worked in the iron mines at Tayeh ; 

he possessed courage, resource, and energy, and he had had 
plenty of experience in dealing with the difficult tempera- 
ment of the Chinese workmen. His firm will, integrity, 
and honesty gradually gained for him the confidence of 
the people, and he is now the manager of a far-reaching 
concern. In Germany, they speak with pride of their 
success in Tsingtau, nor do I wish to depreciate it. But 
there they had the Government, the officials, the military 
and diplomatic services, and the money all on their side, 
whereas here one man's influence alone accomplished an 
enormous piece of industrial work. It is time Germany 
took notice of what one of her sons has done without 
assistance, and against unheard-of difficulties. 

Pinghsiang may be called a German colony deep in the 
heart of China. Nearly all the foreign officials are German, 
and the greater part of them are married. A German doctor 
is at the head of a hospital of sixty beds, where the Chinese 
of the surrounding districts can find shelter. There is a club, 
and a school for teaching the Chinese the principles of 
mining. Before entering the Mining Academy itself they 
must pass through three elementary classes which are taught 
in German. In all there are sixty students, the school (as 
well as the hospital) being kept by the company. On the 
whole they are all very eager to learn. 

As a layman I can say nothing as to the result of the 
mining itself. I was told the output daily came to 2,500 
tons, which appeared to me tremendous. I found confirma- 
tion of this in an appreciative article in the Mining and 
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Scientific Press (29th October 19 10), written by an American 
acknowledging the greatness of this enterprise. Machines are 
made in the workshops on the premises, as their transport 
from home would prove too expensive. 

It is a fact that fifteen years ago not a German word 
had been heard, and nothing of European culture was 
known in these remote corners of the vast Chinese Empire, 
and now, as I stand looking down from the hills round 
Pinghsiang, I seem to look on a mining town in Germany. 
And when we sit round the table, and German politics 
form the subject of conversation, one can imagine oneself 
in the heart of Germany instead of in China. 

All this was not accomplished without difficulties as 

Mr L told us. My wife and I one day went down one 

of the shafts under his direction. It was pitch dark save for 
the miners' lamps, the passages were low, and one had to 
walk with bent back over the uneven ground, with frequent 
stumblings, which was very tiring. At last we sat down 
and rested on one of the numerous blocks of coal scattered 
about, and the water trickled with monotonous drip over the 

rocks. We asked Mr L many questions, and in answer 

to them he told us many of his experiences. The popula- 
tion belonged to the Kiangsi province, but in character 
they resemble the Huanese, being a people of energy, 
irritability, full of self-importance, and much opposed to 
the foreigner. It was against this people, full of suspicion 

and hatred that L had to begin his arduous task. To 

win them over to work for him was not easy. The 
insistence that a certain amount of daily work must be 
done, the fixation of wages, the suppression of dishonest 
practices caused many a fight. He told us how once he 
had faced them without a weapon, and had spoken to a 
whole crowd of them who were shrieking and yelling at 
the top of their voices threatening to kill him. Suddenly 
he leapt among them and attacked the ringleaders, and 
had them sent to prison. This so frightened the others 
that for a time there was peace, but many a conflict had 
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still to be faced before all went smoothly. The year 1906 
saw the last dangerous rising. It was not merely directed 
against Mr L and his men, but also against the Govern- 
ment. By accident the secret was discovered by the 
miners revolting too early. Midnight had already tolled 
when the Europeans were rudely awakened and had to flee. 
The rising was quickly suppressed, but not without much 
shedding of blood. 

We listen to these tales as we sit deep down in the 
bowels of the earth ; the rocks are damp with trickling 
water, there is a puddle at our feet, and the miners light 
is unsteadily reflected on it. The labyrinth of black passages 
haunts us, and the tragedy of the pit speaks to us of a 
dreary, struggling past. We shudder, and with one accord 
we start on our journey upwards towards the sun. 

Pinghsiang is the name not only of the town but of 
the whole district round about. It lies in a valley sur- 
rounded by a chain of hills. The climate is a damp one, 
and in July great heat can be experie»ced. For some 
days tropical rains fell, which did not cool the atmosphere, 
but only resulted in making the damp heat more oppressive. 
The summit of those forest-covered hills looked cool and 
inviting down on us. 

Our host told us of his little hut which he had built up 
there in the mountains. The next afternoon after the rains 
we started on a voyage of discovery. Our way lay through 
shady wooded paths and flower-bedecked fields. After a 
long walk we at last came upon a little hut among the 
trees. How peaceful everything seemed up here ! We 
resolved, therefore, to pack up our things the following day 
and bring them up. The other necessaries of life would 
be supplied by the peasants who lived in a tiny farm 
about ten minutes' walk from the hut, and took charge 
of it. 

Late the following afternoon we made again our way to 
the hut ; the evening dew was falling when we arrived. But 
what should meet our eyes? Beams, boards, stones, and 
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planks were lying scattered in every direction ; these had 
once been the hut where we intended finding peace from 
all industrial fever below! The guardian of the hut came 
apd told us how at three in the morning a strong wind 
had risen, and the rain had poured down, between them 
entirely demolishing the somewhat frail little hut. 

Supposing the wind had come a day later, and we had 
been sleeping in the hut ? Sadly and seriously we returned 
to the valley below. 

IV 

Only too soon we had to part from our kind friends in 
Pinghsiang, and wend our way back to Chuchou. Here I 
chartered a boat, and for two days drifted southwards 
down the river Siang into the heart of the province of 
Hunan. I wanted to visit the two holy hills of the province 
lying on the next bank of the river. The first was the 
Hengshan, one of the five sacred hills of China, second in 
rank of importance only to the Taishan, and the other hill was 
the Kou-Lou-Feng, lying further south than the Hengshan, 
reputed to possess the famous stone tablet said to date from 
the time of the Emperor Yu. It was this I wanted to see. 

Our heavy ponderous boat drifts slowly down the stream. 
The giant steering wheel squeaks and groans at each move- 
ment, whilst the wind threatens to fall asleep in spite 
of the merry whistling of our men. Our five ferrymen 
are always at work, but they do it silently and willingly 
— both qualifications being in no way a general feature 
among the Chinese. My wife and I are the only passengers, 
and we sit in the middle under a bamboo shelter from which 
we have taken out two planks from the sides, so we enjoy 
the view in comfort. It is a pretty one ; the banks of the 
river are studded with country houses and peasants' huts, and 
occasionally a village comes in sight. The farmsteads of the 
peasants are for the most part built in three wings, the space 
formed by the square making a pretty quadrangle filled with 
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every kind of gay flowering plant. The walls have often 
pictures painted on them, and when the sun shines every- 
thing looks gay. 

At the end of the second day we arrived at Heng-shan- 
Hsien, from which town the ascent of the Heng-shan is 
undertaken. Here the old Chinese mode of travel by sedan 
chairs was much appreciated. The first day brought us to the 
small village of Nan-yo-miao at the foot of the hill. It is 
so called after the temple which stands in the centre of the 
hamlet and is dedicated to the same deity to whom the 
hill is consecrated. The temple is one of the finest in the 
province, surrounded by venerable old trees and gay with 
flowers. At the time I was there it was being redecorated, 
and the finished part I saw looked very nice. The walls 
were adorned with paintings, and on the balustrades stood 
some curious sculptures. The village Nan-Yo-miao also 
possessed one of the most famous Buddhist monasteries of 
the province, and here nearly all the monks of the province 
are ordained. But we took up our abode in one of minor 
importance. 

The next morning we started to ascend the holy hill. 
Mount Heng-shan is in every way different from the 
Taishan which I tried to describe in a former chapter. The 
climb to the summit of the Taishan is like walking through 
Chinese history, as the path upwards is a veritable museum 
of monuments dating from all generations. In comparison 
Heng-Shan stands lonely and forlorn, where in the past 
it had been the furthest outpost in the south surrounded 
by a foreign population. The temples lining the roadside 
are not beautiful, and are for the most part in a state of 
decay. The population consists mostly of peasants who live 
simple lives, tilling their famous paddy-fields for which the 
province is known, and trudging regularly up the hill to give 
thanks to the great God for the harvest their fields have 
yielded. The view from the summit is a peaceful one over 
wooded hills ; rice-fields and a few scattered villages meet 
the eye on all sides for miles. 
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The town of Heng-shan-Hsien is hidden by the hills. 
The sun is chasing in and out of the clouds, casting shadows 
and patches of light over the landscape. The river flows on 
serenely between the fields. It is a scene, the beauty of 
which is easier felt than described, and its fascination keeps 
us in spell for hours. In the late afternoon we descend 
again to the houseboat. 

After another two days on the river and late in the 
afternoon of the second day we sighted a rugged range of 
mountains of which the Kou-Lou-Feng reared its head higher 
than all the rest. We took leave of our boat at Tschang- 
mu-ssii, and early next morning our chairs carried us to 
the summit of the Kou-Lou-Feng. We found a ruined 
temple belonging to a combined Buddhist Taoistic monastery. 
Behind its ruins stands the famous stone tablet, reputed to 
belong to the time of Emperor Yu. It leans forward 
threatening to fall to the valley. Here we stood facing this 
riddle of centuries ; the wind rustled in the ancient trees, 
rain clouds sailed across the heavens, there was no sound 
save the twittering of birds and the buzzing of insects. 

But what is this riddle? Certain stone tablets covered 
with a strange inscription have frequently been found all 
along the Yang-tse valley. The one up here, where the 
trees and bushes have thrown their leaves, is said to stand 
at the original place. The writing is in no way like 
any belonging to Chinese antiquity, and there is no other 
example of the kind to be found. It is therefore credited to 
the mythical Emperor Yii, who is said to have accomplished 
the great task of regulating the water during the annual 
floods of the Yang-tse river. This deed is supposed to be 
commemorated in the inscription. But all this is mere 
conjecture as no one has as yet been able to decipher the 
inscription. There are only three possible solutions: — the 
first is that this stone may really be historical ; the second, 
that it may have been written in a special language, such 
as the West Chinese (called the Lolos) possessed in olden 
days; the third, that the whole thing may be a fraud. 
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One thing is certain — to connect it with the Emperor Yii 
and his work in constructing waterways is a matter of pure 
imagination, for as I said before the inscription on the stone 
has never been deciphered. Should the stone have historical 
value, then, indeed, we stand on ground which is venerable 
and hallowed. If the Emperor Yii built and planned these 
canals and waterways he deserves more honour than the 
builder of railways in our days, for he has saved many people 
from destruction. Let us believe this and allow the mists of 
historical doubt to envelop the stone and leave us to breathe 
the historical air around us. 

The spirit of contrariness seemed to possess the heavens 
for as we wended our way homewards the rain overtook us 
and came down in torrents. We hurried onward, and more 
rapidly than we came we sailed down the swelling river, 
bidding farewell to all the wondrous sights we had seen on 
the way. We wanted to stay in the town of Heng-Chou-Fu, 
but the fast-rising river drove us* onward. In Changsha we 
found shelter for a few days in the same house that had 
received us before, and then we took the self-same steamer 
by which we had travelled on the outward journey and 
returned to Hankow, with many regretful good-byes. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE WUTAISHAN 

Buddhism has four particular places which are the destina- 
tions of pilgrims. Each is dedicated to one of the 
four most popular Bodhisattvas (Chinese, Pu-ssa), whose 
picture is the most honoured thing in the temple. Furthest 
west, in the province of Szuchuan facing the Tibetan hill 
plateau, rises the Mount Omi, dedicated to Bodhisattva 
Puhsien (in Indian, Samantabhadra). To the east not far 
from Ningpo, on the island of Puto, the cult of the goddess 
Kwanyin has its headquarters. In Middle China, on the 
Yang-tse, eastward to the town of Nganking, the district 
Chiu-hwa-shan, enshrines the Bodhisattva Titsang, the god 
of the nether- world (Indian, Yama). In the north is the 
Wutaishan, sacred to the Bodhisattva Wenshu (Indian, 
Manjusri). 

On former journeys I made the acquaintance of the first 
three, now I wanted to enlarge my knowledge by visiting 
the Wutaishan. It is in the province of Shansi, not far 
from the eastern boundary, and one can reach it from Cheng- 
tingfu or from Tingtschou, stations of the Peking-Hankow 
railway line, a five days' journey being still necessary, a not 
very long distance for one accustomed to wandering in China, 
From either place it takes about the same time. 

Wutaishan is not a single hill, or a chain of hills, 
but a whole district of hu\ country. The name shows 
the meaning of five particular rh\v.%% or five altars 'wu 
t'ai), which are called after the four points of the compa.**, 
north, sooth, east, arA we^t, and a middle altar. The 
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northern point is the highest, over 9,000 feet high. Of 
forest land there is almost none, except in the vicinity of the 
monasteries, but the sides of the mountains are covered with 
grass, which is rich in flowers and grassy nooks. Small rivers 
are also plentiful. The impression as a whole is pleasant. 
The winter begins early (October), and is cojd, hard, and 
long, whereas the summer months are delightful. I climbed 
up the hills from the stifling heat below and found the air 
refreshing, in the evening almost cold, and practically free 
from mosquitoes. Wolves and leopards roam about the hills, 
and make their presence disagreeably felt in winter time; 
in the summer time one only sees a stuffed one standing on 
the monastery verandah. 

The monasteries are separate settlements strewn over the 
hills. But there are also two little townships, Tai-hwai-chen 
and Yang-ling-kai. To the north of these are the oldest, 
richest, and most famous of the sanctuaries. The number 
of monasteries has grown less during the centuries. The 
chronicle of the Wutaishan gives account of 360 other 
monasteries in the Tang dynasty (about 600 to 900 A.D.) ; in 
the days of the nineteenth century when the chronicle was 
written there only existed 1 50 ; but nowadays there seems 
to have been a revival, as I found many buildings being 
restored. 

The most curious feature of Buddhism on the Wutaishan 
is the amalgamating of Chinese Buddhism and Lamaism. It 
is a known fact that Gautama's religion is interpreted in 
different ways in different countries, and that the Tibetan 
form (Lamaism) differs very much from the Chinese. Where 
the two doctrines meet on Chinese ground as they do on the 
frontier of Tibet, they stand apart. Lama is Lama, Hoshang 
is Hoshang as the Chinese say. But things are different on 
the Wutaishan. Both doctrines borrow from one another 
in habits and arrangements. 

The Lamas of the Wutaischan are, for the greater part, 
Mongols. Some of them come from Eastern Mongolia 
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(Yehol), and others from Tibet. They are a little proud 
of the distinction, and even those who seemed thoroughly 
Chinese assured me they were Lamas. Parts of the Shansi 
Province were formerly much populated by Mongols, and 
one can easily imagine that the wall which runs between 
Chi-li and Shansi was originally erected against the invasion 
of the Mongols. Perhaps these settlers of the Wutaishan 
were nothing but the result of political agreement with 
the somewhat dangerous Mongol lords. The number of 
Lama monasteries (in spite of the amalgamation they can 
easily be distinguished from the Chinese) is not a quarter that 
of the Chinese (24 out of J50), and there are in all about 
4,000 monks, making about 166 monks in the average to each 
monastery. The head of all the monasteries, and the most 
respected person, is a Lama, the so-called Chang-chia-fo. 

The structure of the temple is, for the greater part 
Chinese, but the form of the pagodas is mostly Indo-Tibetan. 
The interior, too, forms a mixture of Chinese and Tibetan. 
Chinese and Tibetan idols stand side by side,Tibeto-Mongolian 
inscriptions are next to Chinese ones, Tibetan butter lamps, 
praying cylinders, also boards on which the monks throw 
themselves for prayers, all such things are seen here in Chinese 
temples. In their services, too, one style blends with the 
other. 

I made my headquarters at a Chinese monastery Nan- 
shan-ssu. It was prettily situated, halfway up the hill, 
looking on to the high plateau, whence we could see, in 
clear weather, three of the " Tai," the northern, middle, and 
southern altars. The chief temple at Yang-ling-kai was 
but half-an-hour's walk. The monastery with some fifty 
monks (and novices) was fairly large, and of a kind which, 
to my idea, affords the best opportunity for gleaning informa- 
tion arid making observations. The larger monasteries are 
too restless, and it is difficult to obtain access to the chief 
monks ; the smallest are undeveloped, and the monks too 
little educated. The halls here were in good order, and the 
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building work that was being carried on showed that money 
was pouring in. The monastery belonged to the Lin-chi 
school, a branch of the meditation school founded by Bodhi- 
dharma (600 A.D.). Quite three-quarters of the monasteries 
in Middle and North China belong to this school. The abbot 
of Nan-shan-ssu seemed to take things very easily. He was 
not there when I was, and I afterwards heard that he spends 
the greater part of the year in a monastery at Peking, 
the life of a big town being preferable to that of the 
mountain passes. In his place was a "prior," to choose 
one of our own familiar names. He was a man of middle 
age, and full of energy. His name was Kuang-ta, and he 
soon became my chief informant. Besides Kuang-ta, the 
monk who looks after guests took special care of me; he 
was an elderly, pleasant man, but his way of speaking 
made him difficult to follow. Both these monks were, 
to a certain degree, educated. Historical and liturgical 
questions could be discussed with them. Yet of real deep 
religious sentiment, there was not much evidence, in spite 
of their following the liturgy with absolute correctness. It 
was to them an everyday occurrence, and they caught the 
pilgrims with many a trick. The workmen who were busy 
with the buildings, and the peasants repairing the road, 
they treated with great severity when anything was not 
in order. 

Of quite a different stamp was an old monk, who became 
my guide and carrier on my wanderings. His name was 
Hui-shan. He was ugly and coarse, yet his honest mien 
and sincere piety filled me with great sympathy. He was 
an indefatigable walker, his face was weather-beaten, and he 
shamed me often on long walks ; carrying my baggage, this 
sixty-year old man was nearly always fresher and less tired 
than I. 

Whenever we crossed a pass he busied himself gathering 
grasses and flowers, which he afterwards laid down on the 
summit of a hill as an offering to the hill-god or spirit of 
the pass. On visiting a temple the first thing he would 
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do was to kneel reverently before his idol, and show his 
respects. He timidly presented me to his friends among 
the monks, as if he had something curious to show them. 
His head was full of legends concerning this temple and 
that, which I afterwards re-discovered in the chronicle of 
the Wutaishan. When we came home from our wander- 
ings I often made him some small gift, which he, at first, 
refused, but after being persuaded he took it with much 
gratitude. In the processions he was always one of the 
last, as if he were only just allowed to join, and during the 
services I was always pleased to see his stooping figure 
among the bowed forms of the monks, his eyes earnestly 
fixed on the ground. On the day of my departure he 
presented me with a mighty parcel. I permitted myself to 
ask what it contained, so that I could put it among my 
things, ready packed as it was, it being so well wrapped 
up. Health-bringing herbs from Wutaishan, he told me, 
which, whenever I felt ill, I should have brewed into a 
tea, and they would, no doubt, make me well. Faithful 
soul ! If some of your faith and kindliness have entered 
therein no doubt they will bring me health. 

At noon the prior generally paid me a visit. He much 
appreciated foreigners and foreign belongings. " You have 
such lovely things," he said, looking longingly at my travel- 
ling equipment. " Your glasses, what good they would do 
my poor eyes." He looked through them for a long while, 
and called in a Chinese guest to show him this wonderful 
thing. I made no sign that I understood. To give away 
such an article would have been too foolish. Then another 
thing came into his mind. " Have you a weapon, a pistol 
or anything?" he asked. "Foreigners have such excellent 
weapons." I happened to have a pistol, which I showed 
him. He was immediately all a-fire with eagerness. Could 
he try it? We went a little way up the hill behind the 
monastery to show the result of firing this rather powerful 
pistol. Afterwards there was no peace, he assailed me with 
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hints, and then asked me straight out if I would not hand 
over the weapon to him. In the winter there were wolves 
he had to fight against, and sometimes Mongolian thieves 
invaded the monasteries, in that case a pistol would be 
so useful, as he could not procure one for himself. He 
was very persistent, and my flat refusal had no result. For 
days the object of his visits was the pistol ; he even gave me 
a valuable Buddhist book, and afterwards a statuette of one 
of the saints. I became so wearied of the affair that at last 
I gave it to him. The joy, however, only lasted a day ; in 
his eagerness to show it off to the others he broke some- 
thing which made it useless, so I got it back again. 

I climbed down from my monastery to pay a visit 
to the "ever-renewing Buddha," Chang-chia-fo. The way 
led through a farmstead, and over a plateau, through which 
flowed a meandering river. I crossed one of its arms by 
a "bridge" consisting of two crooked tree trunks, and 
wended my way through the valley to the two small town- 
ships I have spoken of. Together they form the centre ot 
the district. Each consists of one long street, on either side 
being one - storied, wretched - looking houses, v/ith shops 
selling articles for the temple, mementoes for pilgrims, food, 
and such like. The real time for pilgrimages is in winter, 
especially for the Mongols, but even now the towns are 
lively. I saw plenty of curious and picturesque figures, such 
as one sees photographed in Sven Hedin's books. A couple 
of sunburnt Tibetan nuns, with packs on their backs, con- 
taining their wants for a pilgrimage of some months, looked 
at me with as much curiosity as I looked at them. Some 
Lamas came riding in their red or yellow robes and 
picturesque little caps. Some proud, rich, Chinese pilgrims 
also rode along on their well - groomed Mongolian ponies. 
At the house doors the inhabitants stood and looked at the 
stranger. 

The township of Yang-ling-kai is the larger of the two, 
and is about a quarter of an hour from Tai-hwai-chen 
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to- the north ; from afar off can be seen an enormous white 
Indian -built pagoda. It is the glory of the monastery 
Ta-yuen-ssu, the chief sanctuary on the Wutaishan. A hair 
of the holy Wenshu is supposed to lie buried beneath the 
pagoda, a hair only ! It shows with how little these people 
can be satisfied. Wenshu is said to have lived and died on 
the Wutaishan. It is almost certain that such a being 
never existed, but the temple of the hair must be respected, 
be it only for the amazing power of materialising an idea, 
which gives the monastery its grounds, its monks, in fact its 
being, and draws pilgrims and money to it from all parts. 

We leave the monastery Ta-yuen-ssu, and all the various 
sanctuaries of Yang - ling - kai for to - day, and go further 
up the valley to a small spot called Wu-lang-kou (Pond 
of five Corals). A winding path leads upward, still and 
lonely. To the left are hills covered with soft grass and a 
few trees. The sky is covered with. clouds, and the whole 
is shrouded in the soft melancholy of an autumn day. A 
Mongol shepherd is driving his cattle over the hill-tops, 
his occasional shout being the only break in the deep 
stillness. 

In this way we reach three monasteries, all in close 
vicinity, rising one above the other, as the path between 
is a steep one. The first two are but the stepping-stones 
to the third, the dwelling of the Chang-chia-fo. But 
everything is curiously quiet and dead. In the first we 
only met a few monks, the second was neglected and for- 
saken. A chasm by the side is dried up, lonely as the 
surrounding landscape. Then we go up some broad, grass- 
covered stone steps, and we are in the courtyard of the 
third or Hsing-kuo-ssii or Pu-lo-yuen monastery. Every- 
thing seems enchanted. I had imagined there would be 
active life everywhere as beseems the headquarters of so 
highly placed a prelate. Nothing of the kind. My com- 
panions began to shout as there was no one to be seen. 
From the corner of the building an old man, accompanied 
by a younger one, emerged. The riddle was solved. His 
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holiness, the living Buddha, was not here ! Only to-day he 
had gone over to one of the other monasteries for a short 
while. Chang -chia-fo possesses four other monasteries 
besides this one, round about Wutaishan, which he occasion- 
ally honours with his presence. He had that day moved 
with his whole court to a far-off monastery, Cheng-hai-ssu. 

I was disappointed, and yet in another way I was not. 
The loveliness of the place pleased me, though I left it 
without seeing its high master. Possibly the silence con- 
veyed more of the religion of which he is so high a repre- 
sentative than would the circumstances attendant on his 
presence. By way of compensation the old monk showed 
us the actual sitting-rooms of the living Buddha. The chief 
room was very comfortable ; there were carpets on the floor, 
wall-papers, pictures represented Tibetan art delayed with 
half-mystical Tantric subjects, in the background a throne 
overhung by a canopy. The luxury of the room gave one 
a hint of the man's character. The chief sanctuary was 
very luxurious; the enamelled implements, bowls, lamps, 
and symbolical figures at the altar impressed me greatly. 
The post is always filled by a man chosen by the Govern- 
ment, and has a political significance. In this case a young 
man of twenty-two years represents the living Buddha. 

It was evening by the time I came home, the sun had set, 
and the bright evening star was following. From my window 
I could see a dip in the hills where the star seemed to 
be falling in. I had watched this melancholy sight every 
evening, waiting for the light to be swallowed by the dark- 
ness. It was in a way sadder than the sunset. When the 
last speck of light had gone Hui-schan crossed the courtyard, 
and loosed two enormous Mongolian dogs which lay chained 
up during the day in a corner of the yard. With howls of 
joy they rushed round the monastery. Woe to him who 
came within range of their teeth! I, as a European, dared 
not venture out after this hour. I sat with my candle and 
a few books thoughtfully in my room, listening to the distant 
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chanting of the monks. This also soon died away. The 
dogs came scenting beneath my door and sniffed there. 
Stillness lay over the Wutaishan. Life sailed on into a 
dream in which Buddhas and living Buddhas mixed them- 
selves with other beings without respect or dignity. 



CHAPTER XIV 

SKETCHES BY THE WAY 
I 

The broken, repeated, melancholy notes of a flute sound 
through the mist, its plaintive tone reminding one of the 
horn in Wagner's Tristan and Isolde ; the rain pours down 
and the hills are shrouded in a damp fog. I am sitting 
alone in a Buddhist temple on the borders of Chi-li and 
Shansi, in the township of Lung-chuen, a few days' journey 
from Mount Wutaishan, one of the holy hills I have 
described in the previous chapter. 

The temple I am sitting in is dedicated to Titsang, 
the Bodhisattva of the nether world. To the left and 
right are painted his ten companion rulers of the lower 
regions, and on either side are lurid paintings, representing 
several scenes in hell. Why does one always see paintings 
of hell and none of the heavenly regions? Are suffering, 
sorrow, and damnation easier to depict than bliss and felicity ? 
Dante's description of hell by far surpasses his description 
of the heavens! Or is it that mankind obeys more easily 
by means of threats and warnings than by encouragement 
and coaxing, or is he more drawn to hell than to heaven ? 
At any rate, here they are, these awe-inspiring paintings — 
in their crudest and coarsest form ! 

I am alone in the temple. I have sent my servant and 
the two mule drivers to the inn in the village below. I am 
alone, and with a lighted candle I grope round the temple, 
minutely studying the paintings on the wall. Hark ! am I 
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dreaming, or did I really hear groans ? I listen, and the moan- 
ing sound is repeated. It is outside the door. I open the 
door, and when my eyes become accustomed to the gloom I 
see the figure of a young man crouching on the steps of the 
temple. " What do you want ? " I ask. " Is it money or 
food ? " The huddled figure, miserably thin, draws itself up. 
I instantly conclude he is not quite sane. He bows his head 
three times to the floor and remains passive. His rags hang 
loosely about him and his eyes gleam restlessly. I give 
him some money and tell him to go. He takes it and retires 
to the temple gate. I shut my door and try to compose 
myself to sleep, but the ghastly pictures around me and the 
dread reality outside the door haunt my dreams. 

The next morning, when I opened my door, the beggar 
was lying in the same place. He could easily have come 
inside as my door had no lock and key. 

The rain is dripping from the trees, and heavy clouds 
are hanging over the hills ; but my mule driver, who has just 
come in, says it may be clear later. I hope so. I do not 
relish another night in the Temple of Hell. 



II 

On the summit of the hills runs a branch of the famous 
Chinese wall. It is a boundary wall between Chi-li and 
Shansi. My path leads up from the stony valley through 
the picturesque gateway in the wall. A few peasants' 
horses are scattered round about the gate through which 
I can see the blue hills of Shansi in the distance. A few 
water buffaloes, huge, grey, short - legged animals, with 
crescent-shaped horns and small threatening eyes are grazing 
on the ground. A small boy is sitting astride one of them, 
singing and laughing, and flourishing his whip in an excess 
of happiness. At the door of one of the cottages sits a 
woman mending her cloth boots, much as our women sit 
knitting their stockings. Her youngest child, a fine brown 
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boy, is playing around her — in Adam's garb ! He is not shy 
like other Chinese children, for, as he catches sight of me, he 
runs towards me, his well-formed little body gleaming in the 
sun. His mother calls a warning, but the stranger, the mules, 
and the packages are all something new, and his curiosity is 
not proof against them. I pick a flower and hold it towards 
him. He takes it and then, seized with sudden fright, he 
scuttles back to his mother's arms. She smiles at me and I 
smile back ; the mule drivers smile too. What cannot a 
little child do to make friends of fellowmen ? 



Ill 



Who can describe the utter loneliness of this tiny 
mountain village and this forsaken monastery? I have 
taken refuge in the wee temple which is dedicated to the 
goddess Kwanyin, on whose altar I have deposited my traps. 
The roof is in ruins, but the branches of an aged pine fill up 
the deficiencies. The door is shut, and night is sinking lower 
and lower over the hills. The fitful gleams of my candle 
sparkle on the rain drops which the old pine has shaken into 
the temple. Old, long-established, well-fed spiders have 
spun their webs over the walls and into the corners. Bats 
flit fitfully in and out. Between the broken roof and the 
branches of the pine the first stars begin to twinkle. One 
no longer thinks of the world outside, and man's ceaseless 
labouring is forgotten. The mountains stand silently shelter- 
ing the neighbourhood, and the old pine is posted as sentinel 
of this hillside sanctuary, over which float the torn clouds. 
The raindrops glisten in the candle light, which casts a 
trembling gleam on the picture of the goddess, under 
whose picture is written the prayer: "Guard our children 
and grandchildren." The bells of a far-off temple have 
tolled good-night, and I compose myself to sleep, lulled by 
the soothing movements of the pine branches above my 
head. 
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IV 

Once again a small, lonely temple on the hills, looking 

far over the land. It owes its fame to its fine situation on 

the top of the hill. It is inhabited solely by a monk and 

his servant, who only made his appearance after I had been 

inspecting the temple for over a quarter of an hour. He 

showed me his book of oracles and many verses painted on 

strips of linen hanging on the rocks. I was about to depart 

after having partaken of the customary cup of tea when my 

attention was drawn to a door in the back wall. I opened 

it to see whither it would lead, as I only imagined a precipice 

on the other side. To my surprise I found three Lamas 

sitting there on a ledge of projecting rock near a small 

tent. They turned their handsome faces towards me and 

looked at me with mingled surprise and consternation. 

A dog barked menacingly, but I walked quietly towards 

them, and enquired if they were Mongols. " No, Tanguts," 

answered one in clearly spoken Chinese. After a few more 

questions I was informed that they were on a pilgrimage 

to various temples of Buddha and were then about to 

offer a burnt offering to the good spirits of the hills. A 

better spot for such an offering could not well be imagined, 

as the view from the rock was superb. Later on they 

became more amiable and communicative, and asked me 

to partake of my mid-day meal with them. They in their 

turn looked me all over, and thoroughly examined my 

belongings, my field glasses proving specially attractive. 

They asked if I were alone, and as the Tangut tribe has 

a reputation for robbing and stealing, I made out I had 

companions waiting for me at the foot of the hill. After 

this they once again turned their attention to their offering. 

I got up and left them murmuring prayers and scattering* 

grain to the four winds of heaven. The next day I once 

more passed the spot, but only a few blackened stones- 

remained of these Lama-gipsies. 

I 
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Mid-day rest in a mountain valley. Mules are unsaddled 
and given their food. I am supposed to have my meal in 
one of those stuffy mud huts yonder, but I prefer to sit on 
the ground under a tree, and use one of my trunks as a table. 
Round about me lie some camels chewing the cud, poor, 
wretchedly thin beasts ; however, I am pleased to greet 
them again, as they remind me of the days I spent in the 
Gobi desert. My meal is at length ready, and a whole crowd 
has gathered round to see the European eat ! Silently they 
watch man and beast appeasing their hunger and taking their 
rest. As I reach the end of my meal one of them hands me 
a water melon, a welcome addition to my repast. I take it 
and peel it, which makes the crowd laugh, as they generally 
eat it like an apple. But time is flying — we must get to the 
blue hills yonder before nightfall. . . . 

Evening now ! 

I am standing on the bank of a swollen, rushing river, 
and the red of the setting sun illuminates the sky, making 
the river look grey and sullen. We must wade through it. 
I send my men and the baggage-laden mules over to the 
opposite bank, and stand and wait. What a marvellous 
sight! The hills stand dark and massive in the distance, 
glowing in reds and purples, while huge, torn clouds of 
gold are reflected dimly in the water below. The figures 
of the men and animals look black as they struggle through 
the rushing water. They land on a sand bank, rest awhile, 
and on they go again, soon reaching the further side. Now 
is my turn, and they take hold of my mule and we step into 
the water together. It gurgles and swells around me, but I 
only hear it vaguely as in a dream. I look, and keep on 
looking for the glow in the sky. A brief rest on the sand 
bank, and then once more we struggle on. The wind grows 
colder and sweeps over me like a ghost's caress. The mule 
and I struggle up the bank. As I do so I turn, but the glow 
suddenly has gone, and night has descended over the land. 



CHAPTER XV 

THOUGHTS BY THE WAYSIDE 

To judge a people, their manners and customs, one must 
know the meaning of the word "balance." One so easily 
falls into the habit of praising them indiscriminately — and 
then, again, when small unpleasantnesses arise, and one 
personally comes in contact with the other side of the 
question, one is apt to be censorious and unjust. Thus 
one's opinions are pulled from one direction to the other. 
There is some difference, it is true. No people or race is 
a mere repetition of another. But allowing a good deal of 
discrepancy there remain strange parallels at the bottom. 
They show that human soul all over the world has a similar 
structure. Climate, occupation, social intercourse have also 
contributed to this similarity. If you look upon Chinese 
culture, comparing it with our own past, you will sympathise 
more with many features which seem at first abnormal and 
revolting. At the same time, with this point of view, you 
notice the real differences. 

• ••« a.. . 

I have been walking through a part of the province of 
Shensi, and am surprised to note the poverty-stricken look 
of the villages. The houses certainly boasted brick fronts, 
but when I came to examine them more closely I found they 
were merely mud huts at the back. They were a kind of 
" make-up," and had literally nothing behind it. And so it 
is with so much in China, this extraordinary "make-up." 
I have noticed it in so many things ; temples which look fine 
and imposing in the distance, reached through fine archways 
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and spacious halls, and when you come to the temple itself 
it is often dirty and generally insignificant. It is the same 
with the Chinaman's politeness and also his presents. They 
are wrapped in many papers, and more often than not 
accompanied by some poetic effusion, which comes so easy 
to the Chinese, and then generally the gift in question is 
worthless. 

The outward form and the emptiness of Chinese culture 
has probably been forced upon the people by the authorities 
of olden times, which sanctioned moral ideals without show- 
ing them the way to live up to them and understand their 
significance. After men like Confucius and Menzius had 
emphasised the claims of the ideals, which, although they 
were truly recognised, the incapacity of doing them justice 
was felt at the same time, the result was a superficiality on 
all spheres. This abnormal trait will come more and more 
to the fore as the Chinese learn to appreciate European 
culture, as they will see manners make all the difference 
in social intercourse, thus the shallowness of the " make-up " 
will not die out. The Chinese working man and peasant 
have none of these characteristics, as their education is not 
advanced enough to enable them to form fine thoughts which 
never live to become deeds. 

• *•••••• 

Another great flaw in the Chinese character is their want 
of tenacity of purpose, which is a great disadvantage for the 
present state of things in China. The beginnings of European 
institutions are to be found everywhere. There are schools 
after European pattern, also railways. The law and the 
constitution have been reconstructed ; there are new factories 
and mines, and there are plans for universities. The army 
and police have been newly organised. The necessity for 
these innovations was well recognised by the authorities, and 
were begun with energy, but when once the reform was in 
progress it was left to get on as best it could, and no more 
interest was taken in it. Hence its progress was not a very 
sure one. No innovation can be of use when not persevered 
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in. The schools, for instance, are not in a flourishing con- 
dition, firstly, because there is no discipline, secondly, because 
the teaching is so very superficial. With the railways it is 
the same, but now that they have become State railways 
they may improve. The same thing is to be seen everywhere 
— the strength to carry out the plans forsakes them when 
once the project is started. We have other instances of 
it in Chinese history. Gunpowder was discovered and 
printing invented long before we knew of it, and yet the 
Chinese got no further than utilising the gunpowder for fire- 
works, and the printing was carried no further than the 
wooden block stage. It was the same in olden times when 
the slow development of Chinese picture-writing stopped 
short at the forming of an alphabet. The reason of this 
seems to be in the intellectual construction of the race, 
who are lacking in push and perseverence. 

I often wonder what it is that fascinates me so in 
Chinese ways, and still more what it is that attracts 
me so when I walk through China's streets and villages. 
They are often very narrow, noisy, and evil-smelling. These 
things are very painful to me, and yet the whole fascinates 
me. The secret, I think, is this, that here I found the people 
more in touch with Nature than anywhere else. In their 
small manufactories, for instance, one can see the origin of 
everything they make just as they take it from Nature. One 
can see the people at their work, clumsy, perhaps, and yet 
all seems so transparent and simple. With us at home every- 
thing is so complicated and puzzling that the tracing of a 
manufactured article is well-nigh impossible, so much is done 
to it before it is brought before you. Here the rudest article 
has grace given to it by Nature, and then when it is brought 
to use by man's hands it still shows signs of its origin. 
........ 

In one of the school books which has the widest circula- 
tion in China, is written the maxim : " Men are born alike, 
but in their development they become different." This may 
be true to a certain extent, as the influence of surroundings, 
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habits, and education make all the difference to the character 
of the individual. The power of influence is as great as life 
itself, and the character can show traits which may appear 
inborn, but are in reality the outcome of influences that have 
gone before. It is these differing influences which keep the 
different races apart. 

One thing that comforts me is the idea that the higher 
the moral standpoint the smaller will be the handicap. 
Where people aim in all true seriousness at moral perfec- 
tion, there they will meet and find their point of conver- 
gence ; customs and laws will slip into the background. 
Thus characters as Confucius or Lao-tzu in their best and 
deepest appear to us not removed or incomprehensible, and 
even Jesus Christ may have something attractive to an 
earnest Chinese of deeper inner life. So there is a bridge 
over the gulf,, where two most different races may meet 
one day. 

After all, for the fulfilment of this hope one must reckon 
with long time and much good will. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 

Something has happened. It is 10 p.m. The then usually 
quiet streets of Hong-Kong are in an uproar. The Queen's 
Road is full of a seething, shouting crowd, rushing past our 
hotel in an endless stream whistling and shrieking and letting 
off noisy fireworks, as if their yells were not ample expression 
of the excitement. Bang-bang go the fireworks, and through 
the noise is heard the hoarse toot of motor horns, and above 
the scene the white flag of the revolution waves unmolested. 
The police give the people full play for a time for their feel- 
ings, allowing the excitement to take its course, and so 
gradually things become quieter and calmer, and the shout- 
ing looses itself in the distance. Hong-Kong is full to over- 
flowing with Chinese from the country who have fled to the 
town for protection should everything fail, and so the street 
crowds are doubled, and the noise intensified. And the cause 
of all this excitement? A telegram telling of the revolutionary 
victory at Peking and that Prince Ching, the pillar of the 
Government, had been killed. For this supreme moment the 
people have been waiting to enable them to join the revolu- 
tionary forces. It is whispered that the child-emperor has 
been killed, and that the regent has fled ; but everything is 
rumour, and we must wait patiently for further news. May 
the Chinese people be spared the horrors which former 
dynastic changes have brought about! 

But is it a change of dynasty which has created this 
ferment in the hearts of the people ? Wherever I have been, 
in Shanghai, Amoy, Swatow, or Macao, I have observed the 
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same revolutionary spirit, and never found the man who 
would willingly fight for the Emperor. But it is not dynastic 
change. China is becoming a republic, and the Empire is 
crumbling away. But whether this is a reform remains to 
be seen. 

It is barely a month since the first revolutionary stroke 
was struck, and that was by accident. A bomb exploded 
in a house in the Russian quarter of Hankow. To cover 
the damage they poured out petroleum and set light to it. 
But the fireman got the better of the fire, much suspicious 
matter was taken to the Governor Tui-Cheng at Wu-chang — 
the rest followed in lightning rapidity. The Government 
for some time past had had an idea that a conspiracy was 
brewing, but they were totally in the dark as to its dimen- 
sions. The accidental exploding of the bomb set every- 
thing in motion, and the Government tried to suppress the 
rising with severity, but it was too late. The revolu- 
tionary spirit had spread too far. On the ioth October the 
Governor had many of the rebels arrested. On the nth 
the Governor's house was destroyed, and he barely escaped 
with his life. A proclamation was issued against the 
Manchu Government which was dated from the year 4609 of 
the Huang dynasty. It promised security to the foreigner, 
and threatened punishment for all deeds of violence, but 
at the same time it meant the downfall of the Manchus. 
The seriousness of the outburst was immediately realised 
at Peking, troops were sent to the most dangerous parts, 
but it soon became apparent that even the forces within 
the Government were not to be relied upon. The fighting at 
present was only going forward in the province of Hupeh, 
but no confidence could be put in the army. In its in- 
demnity the Government recalled Yuan-Shih-Kai from the 
exile to which he had been sent in 1909. In his influence 
with the* people was their only hope. How he felt towards 
the revolutionary party no one knew, but his advice to 
the Government was to come to terms with its leaders. 
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But this shouting, seething mob in the Hong-Kong 
streets seems to set the seal to the Manchu destiny, and 
the time for agreement is over. It is the 6th of November. 

Those who have an inner knowledge of China have been 
expecting these events for some years, and yet now they 
are actually here they cause surprise. The hostile feeling 
against the Manchus has become more and more apparent, 
and their action in forbidding Chinese office in the Govern- 
ment has not improved their situation. The more intelligent 
of the Chinese throw all the blame and the failures of 
Governmental schemes on the shoulders of the incompetent 
Manchus. The Chinese have once more woke up to the 
fact, which has always been apparent, that the Manchus 
are strangers and conquerors in the land, and they now 
try to throw over the two hundred and sixty-seven years' 
yoke. The man who sought to pave the way with the 
late Emperor Kuang-hsu was the Cantonese Kang-yu-wei, 
but the Dowager Empress Tzu-hssi used all her influence to 
counteract it. There were many men of the same mind as 
Kang-yu-wei outside China, in America, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and the Philippines. They formed a party called 
Kuo - Ming - Tang, which soon came under the suspicious 
observation of the Government. Re - establish the Han 
(pure Chinese Government) and down with the Manchus ! 
That was the motto of the Kuo - Ming - Tang and the 
revolutionaries. 

Two leaders are particularly to be noticed. Sun-Yat-Sen 
is one, a follower of Kang-yu-wei ; he lived for some time in 
North America as a Republican, and it was here that he 
tried to inspire the better class Chinese with his idea of 
forming a great Republican State in China. The provinces 
(of which some are as large as European states) should 
become self-governing, but at the same time united by the 
Republic. He keeps up a lively correspondence with his 
fellow-conspirators both in China and abroad, and accord- 
ing to a telegram from San Francisco is now awaiting a 
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favourable opportunity of making his appearance in 
China. 

The executor and commander who is entrusted with 
the carrying out of all these carefully laid plans is General 
Li Yuen-hung. He comes from the province of Hupeh, 
and has had his training at the Peiyang Naval College, and 
also for a time in Japan. In the Chinese-Japanese war he 
was conspicuous for his bravery and high sense of honour 
although only in a subordinate position. Chang-Chih-tung 
appointed Li Yuen-hung to help him in reforming the army, 
but his so-called superiors received all the praise. His rival 
Chang-Piao was at the head of the government troops when 
the revolution broke out. Li Yuen-hung is said to be an 
energetic and very just man, and very popular with his men. 

In his proclamation to his people General Li expressed 
the idea that Providence was with them in their under- 
taking. It is true they could not have chosen a better year 
for the rising, as discontent and famine were rife every- 
where. China is accustomed to an annual famine caused 
by the flooding of the Yang-tse, but this year it is worse 
than usual. Not only has the Yang-tse overflowed its 
banks, but whole villages have been destroyed in the 
provinces of Hupeh, Hunan, Nganhui, and Kiangsu. North 
and south have suffered alike in the failure of the harvest, 
and many people are homeless. The same distress reigns 
in Chi-li, Shantung, Fukien, Chekiang, and Kwang-tung. 
As I travelled southward in June I saw the beginnings of 
the harvest failure, but no one had the idea that it would 
be so serious. As I returned at the end of August from 
Wutaishan on my way to Shanghai I saw the disaster 
wide-spread. Nanking, Hankow, and Kiu-kiang were under 
water. The floods reached right up to the railway embank- 
ment connecting Nanking with Shanghai. Far on towards 
the horizon I saw little else but water. Similar accounts 
came from every part of China. 

It is not surprising when one considers this miserable 
state of affairs that the people, often destitute of every- 
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thing, are filled with a courage little short of despera- 
tion, and that the revolutionaries , motto, "Down with the 
Manchus," finds an echo in their hearts. And they are 
right. The Manchus are a great deal to blame. There 
are certainly a great many difficulties in the way, and 
much money would be needed to put an end to these 
yearly calamities. But for years the Government has not 
moved a finger, and has calmly left the support of their 
people to the good-natured generosity of wealthy Europeans 
in Shanghai, Hong-Kong, and Tientsin, and at all the open 
ports, and so they have learnt to depend on these sums 
which appeared always to be forthcoming. But the Inter- 
national Committee have taken up a different position this 
time ; they promise the money on condition that at last 
something is done for the improvement of the country. 
It will be seen from this that even the European colonists 
find the Government at fault. What the Government would 
have done has not been ascertained, as the revolution has 
made it doubtful of its own supremacy, which appears to 
be tottering. 

By the time the reader scans these lines the revolution 
will have moved forward and perhaps accomplished its 
object, so it would be presumptuous of me to express any 
opinion of its future development, but I should like to say 
a word about the present state of affairs. On the whole the 
Chinese have behaved well, there has been no butchery as 
in Wu-chang. The whole rising is well disciplined, well 
organised, and well planned. The poorer people, as long 
as they remain quiet, are promised security. All plundering 
is threatened with severe punishments, which have already 
been carried out when occasion required. Great considera- 
tion is given to all foreigners, but that trade is at a stand- 
still is not to be wondered at. The leaders of the revolution 
promise that everything will go on as before as soon as 
things are more settled. 

The following proclamation published in Hong-Kong 
on the 25th October 191 1, shows proper feelings on the 
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part of the up-risers, and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
the colonists are on their side. They know too well that 
the reforms promised by the Manchus are at present only 
written on paper — to all appearance the people's party will 
step in and succeed where the Emperor has failed. 

" To all friendly nations, greeting : We, the citizens of all 
China, for the purpose of shaking off the yoke of the Tartar 
conqueror by overthrowing the present corrupt state of 
autocracy and establishing a republic in its place, and at the 
same time intending to enter upon a more close relation with 
all friendly nations for the sake of maintaining the peace 
of the world and promoting the happiness of mankind, 
hereby declare that : 

"First. — All treaties concluded between the Manchu 
Government and any nations before this date will 
be continually effective up to the time of their 
termination. 

" Second. — Any foreign loan or indemnity by the Manchu 
Government before this date will be acknowledged 
without any alteration of terms and will be paid 
by the maritime customs as before. 

" Third. — All concessions granted by the Manchu Govern- 
ment to any foreign nation before this date will be 
respected. 

"Fourth. — All persons and property of any foreign 
nation in the territory occupied by the citizen 
army will be fully protected. 

"Fifth. — All treaties, concessions, loans and indem- 
nities concluded between the Manchu Govern- 
ment and any foreign nation after this date will 
be repudiated. 

" By order of 

Hu-Wa-Sang, 

Commander of the citizen army of China 
in the province of Kwang-tung." 

This is couched in sensible terms with promise of peace, 
but that they will be able to carry out their plans in this way 
I do not anticipate. The Taiping rebellion began thus but 
ended in massacre. God help China should history repeat 
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itself! It will be a hard task for the leaders to keep 
discipline and a strong hand over such a mass of starving 
and homeless people while undertaking the task of re- 
arranging the Government Only when this has been done 
shall we know whether the Manchu rule was weak and 
corrupt, or if the fault lies with the Chinese people. The 
putting up of a new flag alone does not settle the question. 

The words of the abbot Han Chien-yang of Tai-tsing- 
kung, where I celebrated New Year's Day, echo in my mind. 
He came to repay my call and told me that on New Year's 
Eve he and the other monks had taken a peep into the 
future and had seen three bad years coming for China, 
of which this was the first. The plague would come first. 
This was not difficult to foretell as it already raged in 
Northern China. Secondly, there would be famine, and 
then war. All three have come to pass. 

I am not so much impressed by the abbot's delineation 
of the future as by his sound common-sense and his correct 
estimate of his times. But should this misery and unrest 
go on for years, then all I can say is : Poor China ! For the 
European also it will be a time of want and deprivation. 

While these changes are in progress I must part from this 
land of the East. The time I set apart for my studies here 
is drawing to a close. It is with regret that I take leave of 
Hong-Kong, the town where China's fascination first gripped 
me seventeen years ago, and to which I have returned now 
to find the old Manchu Empire crumbling away and a new 
China being built on its ruins. 

By way of farewell we went for our last walk on the 
heights round Hong-Kong. It is one of the most beautiful 
roads of the East. It lies above the playing fields (Happy 
Valley) of Hong-Kong. The opulent tropical growth lends 
rich luxuriance to the roadside. Palms of every kind, and 
high growing ferns abound, and the grey slender leaves of 
the banyan tree gleam white in the moonlight. Everything 
is still, and we are alone save for a lonely rider coming down 
the pass. Fitful lights gleam forth from the harbour 
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below, and beneath the moonlit sky rests the dark tropical 
night. 

For an hour we walk, bidding farewell to the China we 
loved. But is it really China we are leaving here ? This traffic 
in the streets, these harbour lights — is that China ? Or is it 
only the beginning of what China may become when Europe 
has finished fashioning her to her ideal? I will take this 
picture away with me in my memory as a hint of what 
things will be in the China of the future. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE COUNTRY OF THE SUN-GODDESS 

The pleasant little guard put our luggage on our seats, the 
dragoman from our hotel stood bare-headed and bowed his 
adieux. We were seated in the train speeding from Nara 
to Yamada — and we were alone. 

" Leave the door open, please," I said. It was still warm 
although the end of September, and the view through the 
door unfolded itself with less restraint than through the 
window. And the view was well worth enjoying! The 
train puffed its way up a narrow wooded valley, where the 
broad waters of the Kizugawa fought for space with the 
railway lines. At first there was nothing to do but sit at 
the door and take in all the beauties of hill and river. 
About us we see the waters tumbling beside and beneath 
us, the branches of the fir and pine, oak and sycamore 
meet overhead, gigantic rocks threatening to fall on us ; 
here and there a village nestles on the hillside. Some of 
the inhabitants were doing their washing in the river, others 
toiling upwards with heavy packages on their heads, children 
running and shouting after the train, and then we are once 
more alone on the hillside. A belated wanderer in his 
wooden slippers (geta) holding high his kimono climbs up 
the stony path. A twilight lies over all, the grey sky of 
late afternoon shrouds the landscape. It is fascinating. 
Thoughts are at a standstill, and I look again and again 
and ever find something new. The river is so squeezing 
our train on the left side that we cross over to the right 
and with muffled sound we roll over the bridge. We climb 
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higher and higher till at last the mountain top bars the 
way, but it has been pierced by tunnels through which 
we rush. The mountain recedes, the train descends ; we 
make for the plain ; the magic has gone. It is evening 
now, rain falls gently and steadily, the view becomes more 
and more obscure. I still sit at the door and look out, but 
in truth see nothing ; thoughts re-awake within me, thoughts 
and memories. 

This was my fifth visit to Japan. The first time I 
stepped on Japanese ground was sixteen years ago in 
company with a never-to-be-forgotten friend. It had been 
a short stay of a fortnight in Onzen, the famous place for 
hot springs, not far from Nagasaki. Yet the charm of the 
country had already taken hold of me : the rustic Shinto 
temples on the heights of Onzen, the miniature geysers 
and sulphur springs, the rich vegetation of the hills and 
valley, in their midst, clean almost doll-like wooden huts 
which are entered with stockinged feet, after having removed 
one's foot-gear as in Mohammedan mosques. And the 
people ! At that time they were more of an unsolved riddle 
to Europeans than they are to-day. They were in the 
midst of their change, yet inwardly and outwardly they 
were so different from ourselves that the novelty of every- 
thing impressed itself upon me. I made the acquaintance 
of a terrible Taifun, whose tremendous blasts demolished 
our house and robbed us of some of our possessions scarcely 
ten minutes after we had sought shelter under a neighbour- 
ing roof. This was in the summer of 1895. Two years later 
I again spent five delightful weeks at Onzen, penetrating 
further into the country, studying Japanese thought and 
culture. Already in the two years differences could be 
observed. Then the old father of our hotel keeper still wore 
his hair in a knot on the top of his head, but it was 
something rare — the fancy of an old ' man for old ways. 
Young Japan was pushing energetically forward. Although 
Europeanism was making itself felt everywhere, I, as a 
traveller, had only eyes for Japanese life, and that was 
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wealth enough to hold the vision. Japan was the land for 
happiness and for rest. Three years later I again came 
from Shanghai to Nagasaki, for a lengthy tour through 
the land, this time in company with my wife. It was a 
time of great tumult in the Far East, the Foreign Legations 
at Peking were being besieged. The thoughts of the future 
of China and the fate of the besieged accompanied us on 
our difficult but wonderful journey over the island Kiushiu. 
Having reached the coast at Oita, we hoped to find papers 
with news, but failed, till at last on the road to Miyanoshita 
we met friends from Tienstin, who told us of those fearful 
hours of suspense and the miraculous escape. The Japanese 
at the time fought man to man beside the Europeans, as 
brothers in arms. On this journey I discovered the in- 
comparable Nikko, and I saw Fuji from the Hakkone lake. 
I saw the wonderful monuments in Shiba and Uyeno Park 
in Tokio and the radiant beauty of the Inland Sea. Again 
two years passed and I was on my fourth visit to Japan, 
studying Buddhism in strange out-of-the-way places. I saw 
the old temples of Nara and the oldest Buddhist art in 
Japan at Horiuji. I climbed up to the monasteries on 
the Koyasan — a hallowed spot in memory of Buddha's 
most popular disciple in Japan, Kobo Daishi. I visited 
the town of temples, Kyoto, the hill of monks, the Hiyesan 
quite near; then again in Tokio, then Kamakura with its 
world famous giant Buddha, then Ikegami, where the founder 
of the powerful Nicheren school died, then Nagano with 
the renowned temple of the Tendai school which is said 
to possess a Buddha picture brought over from Korea to 
Japan. All these memories swarmed around me as we 
rushed over the plain and the rain beat against the window 

pane. 

Yet this re-vision of Japan did not impress me so much 
as my first step on Chinese soil. It may have been that 
Japan is so much in keeping with things Far Eastern, and, 
having travelled in the East already ten months, it seemed 
but a new chapter in my book of impressions. Everything 
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appeared as familiar as if I had left it but yesterday. The 
hills of Nagasaki showed beautifully green in the morning 
light as we came out of our cabin for the doctor's inspection- 
It was perhaps quieter than of yore, as trade is yearly 
going back and in all probability the larger steamers will 
soon cease calling there. But things Japanese were the 
same as ever. The narrow kurumas (two-wheeled carriages 
similar to Chinese rickshaws) pulled by brown wiry Kuru- 
mayas with their blue suits and hats reminding one of 
mushrooms, the charming houses, matted floors and empty 
rooms, the low shops stuffed with fascinating bric-d-brac, 
the small courtyards with tiny ponds and rocks and dwarf 
trees, running brooks in the streets, children playing about 
in their gaudy kimonos — like the grey wooden huts and 
green hills and blue sea waves, they all seem cut out of a 
picture-book. While the Kosai Maru, our Japanese steamer, 
is emptying its cargo in the harbour of Nagasaki, the 
Kurumaya is taking us once more to the little fishing 
village Mogi where long ago we breathed sea air for a week. 
As when a curtain hanging before a well-known picture is 
drawn aside, so the old Japanese tea-house, all unchanged, 
surrounded by the same pines, rocks, and fields, with the 
same pathway leading down to the sea and the same waves 
rolling over the same sand, was revealed. The melancholy 
of it all ! When old well-known and well-beloved spots 
are robbed of their familiarity then we complain of the 
changeableness of things. But when we revisit spots and 
find them just the same we feel sad, knowing how altered 
we are ! The whole chorus of the past sings with the 
voice of the sea, flitting over the eight, nine years that 
have gone like the echo of a long-lost song. We sat on 
the rocks watching the restless waves and the far blue 
hills of Onzen — visions of bygone joys. 

A few hours later the steamer's screws were once more 
throbbing beneath us, along the coast of Kiushiu ; we sailed 
between Moji and Shimonoseki, and once again the Inland 
Sea lay before us, But to-day it did not reflect glorious 
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sunshine ; the waters were sea-green, rain was in the air, 
the hills in the distance were grey. Occasionally an island 
or tree-covered rock sprang up, a buoy, a sailing vessel or 
two, fishers, a gull, and that was all. Large white clouds 
sailed over the hills, raindrops fell, everything was shrouded 
in mist. The Japanese sailors lay on the deck and dreamed. 

In Kobo things become more lively, and we awake from 
our dream and fly from the harbour's rush to the waiting 
train. We passed Osaka, Japan's modern town, with its 
factories, warehouses, and wharves, in the midst of which 
stands the ancient fortress of Hideyoshi. The venerable 
Tennoji Temple and other old-time friends disappear in 
the hustling traffic of modern life. For the length of three 
stations all along the line the demon of Western industry 
seems to have taken possession of the land. At last the 
horrors, which are the pride of modern Japan, fade away, 
and the country is once more peaceful and pleasant. We 
drive along sunny hills and green fields till late in the 
afternoon we reach Nara. 

Nara! Once more the ghosts of old Japan are haunt- 
ing us. 

Dignified, and yet brightly hued, stands the great Torii at 
the entrance of the shady park, its gay, red colour shining 
through the green of the old trees, as sentinel to all profane 
influences outside. Two grey stone lanterns keep watch on 
either side. We climb up the steps and wend our way 
thoughtfully along the avenue between cryptomerias and 
firs, some so old that they may have seen the days of the 
Emperor Shomu Tenno, who in the year 736 A.D. erected 
the famous giant Buddha. In those days Japan was young, 
and with childlike trust it gathered in its arms the Buddhist 
faith, after the sun-goddess had generously expressed her 
readiness to share her throne with the Indian usurper. In 
those days, so says the legend, no gold had been seen in 
Japan. King Shomu was in a difficulty to know what to 
do in the way of gilding the Buddha statue. But soon the 
seekers found the first gold of Japan in Oshu. It seems 
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strange that poor, begging Buddhism should be the first 
to bring the quest of gold into the land. Religions, like 
people, seem fore-ordained to their paths and know not 
what they do. 

Over the woods of Nara lies Sabbath peace, at any time 
you come. If only the sunshine glitters on the clean temples, 
playing over the tree-tops and slate roofs, you will find 
happiness everywhere. Stags and deer, which have been 
nursed from all time, leap confidently towards you, and 
take the tempting morsel from your hand. If they are not 
immediately visible, one calls them with a coaxing ko, ko, 
ko! and they interrupt their grazing, and gracefully and 
swiftly approach. The deer are Nara's symbol. One of the 
Shinto gods, to whom the Kazuga Temple is dedicated, is 
said to have ridden on a white deer when he came to this 
spot, and made it sacred. As easily as the care of animals 
fell in with Buddha's teaching, so did the Shinto faith 
melt into the other. The deer played and still play round 
the stage on which the Kazuga dances take place, as well 
as round the giant bell of Todaiji, round the temple of 
Hachiman, of the old Emperor Ojin, who is reverenced 
as the god of war, as well as round the galleries of the 
Kwannon Temple. 

The deer of Nara S The door of our compartment is still 
open, although there is nothing outside to be seen. The rain 
pours down, but I take no heed, as my thoughts wander 
through the sunny, sunlit, paradise garden. The train draws 
up ; we are at Yamada, and it is time to wake up. We are 
in the holy land of Ise, where the noblest Shinto temple 
stands. A new picture passes over the old. Through the 
wet streets of a dark town we are dragged by the Kurumayas 
up to the Gonikai Hotel. 

.•••• • •• 

In the middle of Japan, south-east of Kyoto, on the west 
coast of the Owari Bay, lies the province Ise. This is the 
holy land of Japanese Shintoism. Here years ago temples 
were erected which are dedicated to the highest gods of the 
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land, especially to the sun-goddess, Ama-terasu, the great 
ancestress of the reigning house. They are not far from 
Yamada, a respectable township, consisting of several smaller 
places joined together, of not a little industrial importance ; 
yet it derives its chief income from the crowds of pilgrims 
who annually, especially in winter and spring, flock here. 
An old pilgrim path cuts through the province leading to 
this spot. The path is now superseded by the train, an 
arrangement which was only carried through after strong 
opposition on the part of places lying on the road, who saw 
their income endangered. But modern advancement could 
not be stayed. 

There are two holy districts. Here, in Yamada, the 
religious interest is centred in the Geku, or outward temple, 
lying at the west end of the town ; the other, the Naiku or 
inner temple, lies some distance eastward, in the neighbour- 
hood of the village of Uji. The Geku is not quite so venerable 
as the Naiku, and is not dedicated to the sun-goddess, but 
to the goddess of food (Toyo-uke-bime-no-kami). Originally 
the site was used -for worshipping the god of earth, as a direct 
counterpart to the temple of the sun goddess. Both districts, 
in the ground and temple arrangements are alike, and are 
accurate representations of the oldest style of building in 
Japan. The buildings in themselves are not old, but their 
style is guaranteed by the old rule that every twenty years 
a temple is pulled down and rebuilt on identical lines in 
every detail. This extraordinary but very practical rule for 
the keeping up of old-time architecture has been followed 
up to modern times. As the building is finished the temple 
inventory is taken over to the new one, a ceremony called 
Sengyo. Then the old temple is pulled down and the wood 
is used in the manufacture of various trifles, which are sold 
to the pilgrims as something possessing magic power. This 
demolishing occurs sometimes before the twenty years have 
elapsed, when something may have occurred which causes 
the desecration of the temple. 

In a country where most of the buildings are of wood 
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there is not much chance of their attaining a great age, and 
no surer method could have been adopted for the preserva- 
tion of the old form of temple. The simplicity of the build- 
ing, and the constant rebuilding on the same hallowed ground, 
has all helped to save the style from becoming extinct. Of 
late years there may have been small changes, but, on the 
whole, temples stand as they stood two thousand years ago 
or still earlier. The Naiku is said to have existed as early 
as 400 B.C. The temple boundaries are kept by a double 
wooden fence, an entrance to the inner circle being pro- 
hibited to all save the priests and members of the Imperial 
family. Yet one can easily see grounds and exterior, as the 
visitor may walk in by one of four gates as far as the inner 
fence. Over the entrance of this hangs a curtain which 
one is forbidden to lift. Once one of the highest Japanese 
officials, Viscount Mori, did so at the cost of his life. He 
pushed the curtain to one side with his stick to take a peep 
into the interior. A few months later, at a brilliant assembly, 
a fanatic murdered him for breaking the law and wounding 
religious susceptibilities. Public opinion agreed with and 
made much of the murderer. 

The exterior of these holy buildings reminds one of the 
homes of the Malays and South Sea islanders. There are 
several buildings besides the chief temple, two treasure 
houses and another for daily offerings. The theory of 
ethnologists that the Japanese are a mixture of Malay and 
Mongol is curiously obvious when one sees the sanctuaries 
of Ise. The temples are simple wooden buildings, standing 
on poles rammed into the earth, thus lifting them some way 
from the ground. All round runs a verandah with wooden 
railings. The roof is covered with rushes. The top beams 
jut out far in front and cross over and look like the gable 
of a Lower Saxon peasant house. They are cigar-shaped, 
and lie across the roof so as to weigh it down, the end of 
each beam being decorated with brass. The same decora- 
tion is to be found on the steps leading to the verandah, on 
the railing, and on the doors. 
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The interior of the Ise temple, which, of course, no 
European has ever seen, is simple, and similar to all other 
Shinto temples. It contains, besides the "Gohei" paper, 
stripes of peculiar shape, originally representing the offerings, 
a sacred object representing the dwelling or the body of 
the god, called Mitama-shiro or Shintai. In the case of the 
sun-goddess its Shintai is a metal mirror; but this object 
is never visible either to priest or emperor. For years and 
years it has been wrapped in a brocade covering, and as 
soon as this falls to pieces with age, a new one covers it 
without laying bare the emblem. It is laid in a wooden 
box, which is decorated with golden ornaments. Over this 
hangs a silken cover. This mirror must not be confused 
with others exposed to view in Shintoist entrance halls ; 
they are probably of Buddhist origin. 

The visitor to these holy sites of Ise, the Japanese as well 
as the European pilgrim, must be content with the outside 
and surroundings of the temples. To some this may seem 
disadvantageous, but, in truth, it is not so. The general 
impression when wandering through these glades and the 
sight of the buildings seem to me of greater importance 
and impress one strangely. There is a little verse which 
a Buddhist monk of the fourteenth century sang : " I know 
not what is within, yet my tears flow with awe." If the 
European, perhaps, does not feel as deeply as this, as long 
as he is no casual observer, he will feel something akin to 
it The park is magnificent. Mighty trunks of crypto- 
merias and camphor trees, between them maple trees and 
evergreen holly of Sakaki wake the remembrance of wide 
forests. The paths beneath the shade are strewn with green 
pebbles, clean as everything round about. Brooks, crystal- 
clear, gather in ponds or broader waters, spanned by 
simple but beautiful bridges. So it is in Geku ; in Naiku 
the fascinating river Isuzu washes the pebbles round the 
temple with a water so clear and limpid that the least 
thing can be seen in its depths. In these clear wat 
pilgrim fulfils his washing ritual as a beginning 
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worship. Then come the grey (unpainted) columns of 
the temple boundary, over the top of which one sees the 
god's dwelling. A Torii peers through occasionally, and 
serves as a doorway, and nowhere does this noble, simple, 
linial architecture seem so suitable as here. We saunter 
round the sanctuary. On the trunks of the trees the sun 
and shadows play ; the temple itself is bathed in golden light. 
One feels one is standing at the birthplace of Japanese 
inner life. Here is the expression of the mind of long ago, 
of those people who lived by hunting and fishing, and whose 
implements were fashioned from the wood around. Simply 
and naturally, but with an instinct for beauty, man built this 
dwelling for his god, in keeping with what his young mind 
felt. He built these temples with his own hands, under the 
trees of his homely jungle. Then he began thinking of his 
own existence, with the first awakening of the religious idea 
within he became conscious of himself. And to-day every- 
thing stands in the spot where it was created. Under these 
trees were born the legends of the world around, related by 
Kojiki and Nihongi, those old chronicles who tell us to-day 
of Japan's creator, Jzanagi, from whose left eyeball was 
born the sun-goddess, and from whose right eye sprang the 
moon-god ; of the stormy god Susa-no-o, who so grievously 
offended his sister, the sun-goddess. The sun-goddess sulked 
in a cave, and, after the fruitless entreaties of the gods, at 
last came forth, beguiled by the dancing of Ame-no-Uzume. 
It was her grandson, Ninigi-no-Mikato, who came to rule 
over the land of the beautiful corn of fifteen hundred 
autumns. All such legends of the wind and waves, fire 
and rice, hills and rivers, the gods who held converse with 
man below, seem to come to life again under the trees of 
this sanctuary. 

No other people have kept the original form of their 
worship to such a degree as the Japanese. This temple 
of Ise is not like a mummy in a giant museum under the 
trees and sky, but lives to-day as the heart of Japan, 
from and to which the blood of the people circulates. 
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Shintoism can certainly not develop further, and has no 
importance for any one beyond Japan, but for the people 
themselves it is in no way anything lost or forgotten, but it 
lies deep-rooted. Here Lafcadio Hearn is certainly right 
when he says it is rooted in the heart of the people of Japan. 
Whether as a religion, in its true sense, is a question which 
may not be answered quickly — we must come to that later. 

The leaves whisper and the waters splash. Let us go 
and feed the gold-fish from the bridge, and take another 
peep at this ever-young relic of the past. The wind is play- 
ing with the straw ropes, whose magic strength is supposed 
to keep evil influences out of holy sites ; hanging to it are 
the "Gohei," and to the gate are fixed Sakaki branches. 
This all reminds one of primitive peasant life ; the " Gohei " 
used to be made of the barks of trees, and are now made 
of paper. In those days such a beam-supported and rush- 
covered house was considered a grand dwelling-house, there- 
fore it was here Nature's own gods could enter, and here man 
could approach them and give thanks and pray. How far are 
we to-day from this standpoint? Yet we have more of it left 
than we guess. We have but put another anthropomorphic 
form in its place, paler, more bloodless, less massive. The 
godly form takes the shape of human beings, from which we 
shall never escape ; we ever look as in a dark mirror. All 
the earthly is a parable. The parables of religious words 
and teachings may not all be of the same worth ; although 
they purify, they yet remain parables. Through these rude 
buildings and through a mighty Christian cathedral breathes 
a not dissimilar sigh. 

• ■•• • . • . 

The district where one can find Shintoism in its purest 
form nowadays is the province of Izumo, on the north-west 
coast, the character of which Lafcadio Hearn describes in his 
book, "Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan." Izumo is not easy 
of access, and if one wants to take back any permanent 
remembrance of this journey, one must give oneself time to 
study peasant life there. After much hesitation I gave it 
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up, but chose in its place, for an eight days' sojourn, a spot 
which was on my way, and is famous for its temples and the 
beauty of its scenery. It was the holy island of Itsukushima 
on the Japanese Inland Sea, also known by the name of 
the small township of Miyajima. We drove from Yamada 
to Kyoto, where, for a few days, we were the guests of a 
German missionary. We exchanged thoughts, and made 
excursions to the temples and old city of the Emperor, 
and enlarged former impressions. Then the train took us 
along the Inland Sea, past Hiroshima, the famous industrial 
and military centre, and dropped us opposite our destina- 
tion, which we made by steam launch. 

A narrow arm of the sea separates Miyajima from the 
mainland. Here the blue-grey waves beat against the shore, 
and water the gigantic Torii, which stands in the water. 
It is a favourite decoration on all pieces of Japanese art, 
The Torii, with its bright red colour, forms the entrance 
to a large temple from which the island gets its fame. At 
high tide its surrounding is covered for the great part with 
water, its houses and gangways are therefore built on beams 
so that it may not be washed away. It is a curious sight 
to see all those long, narrow buildings of grey wood, the 
roofs covered with bark, broad and curling upward toward 
the end. The entrance and the jutting roof show the 
peculiar Shinto style, and the whole simple building grows 
as out from the sea. On one side are the shadowy trees, 
and in the background are the hills. Here again Japan's 
past speaks to us. A tribe, used to living on the water, 
set this temple on the island's edge. One has no idea when 
it was built, as the chronicles were burnt in 1 548. Tradition 
says it may have been erected by an emperor in the year 
600 A.D. The chief goddesses to whom it is dedicated are 
the three daughters of Susa-no-o, the sun goddess's brother, 
who is known as the cause of her moody disappearance in 
the cave. Susa-no-o is the storm wind. The holy animals 
of Miyajima are a pair of crows, but tame stags wander 
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here too, and are looked after. The crows have special 
offerings brought to them, and have their nest on the top 
of the highest hill on the island. The crows, says the 
legend, are not natives of the island, but come from" Koyasan 
in the province of Yamato, and are annually a new couple. 
The connection of the bird with Koyasan may be attributed 
to Buddhist influence, just as the holy man of that mountain, 
Kobo Daishi, is closely allied to Miyajima. The crows 
have their offering brought them in a curious manner. The 
Shinto priests, in decorated boats, accompanied by many 
others, filled with pilgrims, row round the island, and place 
on the rocks tiny cakes, which, so it is said, are touched 
by no other birds. The priests coax the birds who fly 
down to fetch the offering. Some American tourists, who 
had taken part in the expedition, took the trouble to write 
a letter to the Shinto priests declaring that they had been 
eye-witnesses to the fact that no other bird except the 
crows had partaken of these cakes. 

The rules of this holy place insisted that no birth and 
no death should take place on the island. Purity is a 
great cult in Shintoism ; morals have no particular code, 
but consist only in observing the rules of purity. Every- 
thing connected with the question of man's entrance into and 
exit from the world is considered unclean. Some of the rules 
originally were very hard. For instance, a mother must bear 
her child, not in the village or dwelling-house, but in a hut 
set apart for the purpose, outside the settlement. When an 
emperor died in his palace it was immediately considered 
profaned and was forsaken (this was the case in Korea 
until quite lately). That the holy island tolerates no birth 
or death is therefore understandable. The mother expecting 
her child and the patient about to die are brought over to 
the mainland. Now, the practice is less stringent ; births are 
allowed to take place, but the mother must spend thirty 
days on the mainland afterwards as a sort of penance. 
Should any one die, his body is immediately taken across 
the water. There is no cemetery on the island. 
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The island is wooded and hilly. The highest hill is the 
Miyama, an easy but stiff climb punctuated by twenty-four 
stations. Occasionally, one comes across a tea-house, where 
rest and refreshment are offered. Japanese nature is truly 
magical. Huge trees, mostly conifers and firs, spread their 
green roofs, and the underwood is studded with flowers. 
Birds are numerous, and the deer brushes through the 
bushes. The site of the tea-houses is chosen generally 
with an eye to an open view, the sea and the opposite 
coast. Peace and loveliness everywhere! Going to and 
from the summit we only met two people; at times, of 
course, we met many. In the season, even this beautiful 
spot is swarming with tourists, mostly Americans. We 
came in September, which was just the time between 
the summer and autumn invasion. 

On the summit of Miyama stand two temples, a Shinto 
and a Buddhist one. The latter is again connected with 
the saintly Kobo Daishi. He is said to have founded it, 
and lit the eternal light there, which has not left off burn- 
ing for eleven hundred years. How these long ages impress 
short - lived man ! I looked through the wooden fence to 
the inner sanctuary, where the lamp shone brightly in the 
evening twilight. Kobo Daishi's spiritual influence seemed 
to shine over everything, and recall his presence as did 
his lamp. 

Among the many offerings was a natural history curiosity 
— a bamboo trunk giving out a branch like a tree ! Bamboo 
belongs, as every one knows, to the grasses, and gives forth 
leaves — not branches. 

From the temple we climbed higher to the summit. It 
was evening, and nothing man has created could appear 
more holy than the stillness of the island at our feet, and 
the blue of the distant sea. It was all so beautiful that 
words were silenced. The rocks we leant against looked 
up to the starlit sky above like altars of God. 

I have several times mentioned Buddhism and its great 
representative, Kobo Daishi. Naturally, Buddhism in its 
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pilgrimage through Japan could not leave untouched the 
home of Shintoism, and tried to fuse one with the other. 
Kobo Daishi (a contemporary of Charlemagne's) knew full 
well of Miyajima when he chose it for his temporary home. 
Even the chief temple caught some of the Buddhist influence, 
which has been wiped out recently. Only a pagoda near the 
shore reminds one of the latter. 

More interesting than the Buddhist relics is another 
Shinto temple near the shore on a hill, which is called the 
Temple of a Thousand Mats. The name denotes its dimen- 
sions. It was built by Hideyoshi, a general who had it 
erected in memory of the wars in Korea (sixteenth century). 
What is most curious about the temple is the connection 
with the China-Japanese war, which broke out in 1895. A 
soldier hung up a rice spoon as a votive offering, an article 
often used in Japanese kitchens. The name of the article 
in Japanese, pointing at the same time at a Chinese defeat, 
forms a pun — the spoon, of course, was to bring good fortune 
to the troops. As the Japanese were victorious the spoon 
soon attained popularity, and many repeated the offering. 
It has now become a custom. Every pilgrim brings a 
wooden spoon. How far this will reach into the future is 
unknown. Any one now entering the temple will see the 
walls all covered with spoons right to the roof! From 
time to time heaps of them are removed to make room 
for the new ones. A whole industry is started for their 
manufacture alone. This is a curious example of how 
words and puns affect customs, and how they go on being 
used, and through their own strength reach even greater 
dimensions until the original thought is quite lost. Nowa- 
days we know the story of the spoon, but forty or fifty 
years hence it will be forgotten, though the custom will 
remain. A philosopher will ponder long, and then find a 
deep and wonderful meaning in it. 

Miyajima is a quiet place, if one excepts the visitors. 
Close by the temple there is the only village, and this is 
inhabited by fishers and peasants. The people are clever 
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carvers ; specimens of their art fill the small shops, and are 
sold to the pilgrims as a remembrance. They are in quite 
good taste. Tea-houses are numerous, and, nowadays, in 
a cleft in the valley, a little apart from the village, there is 
actually a hotel under European management. We shunned 
the dumping ground of Europeanism and Americanism and 
stayed in a nice Japanese inn. Round about lay clean, 
creeper-covered houses. In one of these we lived, and it 
Could hardly have been more ideal. A brook, coming from 
the hills, formed a noisy waterfall outside our windows, 
and the beautiful large leaves of the Pisang reached 
right up to the ledge. Shady, green leaves, clean paths, a 
few coloured maple trees, a house nestling on the further 
side of the waterfall, and a temple in the distance was our 
daily view. The room, during the day, was open all round. 
Pilgrims looked in at the European inhabitants, and some- 
times stopped and watched us. A Japanese warship was 
lying just outside in the bay, and the crew were being 
taken round ; they seemed most amazed, and sometimes a 
group of them stood watching us for some minutes. 

We had great difficulty in making ourselves understood 
by our lively little servant - girl. Our Japanese only con- 
sisted of vocabularies, but here gestures helped us over 
many an obstacle. The simple fact that bread had failed 
to come from the mainland, owing to a storm, was told us 
in lively pantomime. This prevented any ill-humour. But 
her duty, as a Japanese servant, to keep us entertained was 
of necessity not exactly fulfilled. 

Our twilight walks, along the covered paths which joined 
the main building of the temple, were delightful. We 
sauntered along beside the ocean ; the temple halls lay in 
shadow ; occasionally a Shinto priest would appear and dis- 
appear. A number of votive offerings hung under the roofs. 
A parallel could be drawn with the cloisters of our cathedrals, 
and magic surrounded us as we sauntered along. One of 
the passages stretched toward the sea, and at the end of it 
we sat down on the sun-warmed planks between two bronze 
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lamps, which stood sentinel there. Just opposite was the 
Torii in the misty water, the emblem of Itsukushima and 
of Shintoism. Behind we saw the outline of the island ; 
the lights of the village of Miyajima gleamed through 
the darkness as did the lanterns round the temple. Softly 
the waves beat against the poles, and the coast of the 
mainland formed a shadowy line through the darkness. 
Only the Torii stood broad and high against the night 
sky, holding the eye and concentrating thought. 

But what is Shintoism ? 

Lafcadio Hearn in his " Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan," 
says there is no real definition of Shintoism. The psycho- 
logical problem of the inner influences, to which the outer 
observances are due, culminating in a religion, will never 
find a solution. What makes the Shinto religion so difficult 
for every student is its curious backbonelessness and relation- 
ship with the other elements belonging to the spiritual life 
of the Japanese, which form an extraordinary amalgamation. 

Is Shintoism really a religion? This appears to be 
quite an unnecessary question. " Shinto, the Japanese 
Religion," is the title of a recent book by E. Schiller, who is 
in accord with other authorities. To put it clearly Shintoism 
certainly was a religion at one time, but whether it is so 
to-day is open to doubt. Therefore there are difficulties 
in studying its ways. 

We will pass over what is generally termed the definition 
of religion ; it is always as impossible to gauge the amount 
of religion in a pious man as it is to gauge the experiences 
of a life-time. Perhaps we can lay more stress on the fact 
that the religious life of people is nearly always connected with 
some other physical and spiritual experience, and is hardly 
ever detached. I spoke just now of the amalgamations with 
other elements, and I think religion always needs such 
amalgamation. It has a tendency to be connected with 
something to which it shows a kind of chemical affinity. 
There are great many phenomena of life with which religion 
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may be bound up. It may be quite indifferent to moral 
scruples, and may not influence either in a high or low 
way. Think of the Thugs in India and of what Sir 
Donald Wallace relates of Russia. A robber may kill or 
plunder a traveller, but he will not touch his meat as it 
happens to be a fast day. A man makes up his mind to 
rob a young Austrian attache* in St Petersburg and kills 
his victim ; but before he does so he enters a church and 
asks a blessing from the saints for his deed. We are 
acquainted with many such incidents ; even in the Bible 
we find some such features, for example, the story of 
Jacob. In the same way as moral and immoral attempts, 
religion connects itself with human life, and in reality it 
only exists in this union. It gives life certain colour and 
quality, and if this religious impugnation is very strong 
it produces certain ceremonies and customs. It is possible 
that this religious impugnation gets lost in time, but the 
customs remain by habit. Religion in an outward sense 
is still there, but the inner meaning of it all has dis- 
appeared. 

So it is with Shintoism. Japan was but a Nature-loving 
child when its religion was formed. With childish awe it 
rooted on earth and sky, living the wild life of long ago, and 
in its mind it formed its own ideas, and worshipped them 
with certain ceremonies, which took a religious colouring. 
Very soon came another religious power, viz., Buddhism, 
and robbed Shintoism of its soul. The true strength to 
grow, which lived in Shintoism before Buddha came to it, 
went over to the Buddhism. Only in the eighteenth century 
did certain scholars go into the religion and study it from 
a national point of view. The enquiry became more and 
more important, and did a great deal to bring about the 
political and social changes of the new era in 1868. It 
tried to stand Shintoism on its feet. But to-day things are 
changed. The world that created Shintoism has long ago 
disappeared, and the religious feeling has fled. Other feel- 
ings have strengthened the vitality of the people, especially 
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the love of home, homely customs, Japanese nature, and 
the respect and submission due to the Emperor. In olden 
days, when the Emperor was considered a descendant of the 
sun -goddess religion had close ties with another world. 
The religious feeling gave place to the patriotic, and this 
warms Shintoism even now sometimes to a great heat. 

Were one to take away the love of native customs, and 
of beautiful landscape and destroy the conservative pride 
of the Japanese, one would find a yawning gulf where 
religion is supposed to be. A lot of peasant superstitions 
would remain, but none of the real Shintoism. It has 
gone, and can never come again, any more than that which 
inspired it. 

To deify each spectacle of Nature, to turn animals into 
gods, to regard the Emperor with superstitious awe, to make 
of dancings a cult, these things can no longer be considered 
a true religion, and the education of the modern Japanese 
makes their continuance impossible. 

One tries, in all possible ways, to infuse the strongest 
influences with certain religious fervour ; one thinks of the 
patriotism of the Japanese as mystical and more exalted 
than the ordinary patriotic feeling, as, from all time it has 
had something religious in it; love of country is all- 
powerful. At best this is merely worldly, and its worldly 
character will become more apparent as time goes on. 

It is a religion no longer, but the artificial shell of a 
dead faith. But to many Japanese it is still part of their 
national life. With cultured taste the old places are still 
kept up, and taken care of, and the emptiness is covered 
with considerable cleverness. The young are taught to 
see the beauty of this pseudo- religion, and this state of 
things will continue for a little while yet. But it is no 
more than the echo of days long gone by; it is as the 
sound of bells which grows fainter and fainter, until it is 
lost in the distant air. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

BENEATH TROPIC SUNS 

It is November now. Far away at home the autumn wind 
howls over the stubble fields, and the rain beats against the 
window-pane. The townsman struggles into his overcoat. 
The peasant is on the mist-shrouded field pulling up his 
turnips, or ploughing the sodden mould till the early after- 
noon draws into night, and his thoughts turn to the crackling 
fire in the chimney-corner. Our home in London, I suppose, 
is wrapped in fog. On the Thames steamers appear and dis- 
appear ; and over all hangs a heavy grey pall, which merges 
morning and evening in one grey darkness. 

Is it possible? We have been living at the same time 
in floods of sunshine day after day. Since our departure 
from Shanghai we have enjoyed cool nights, and have 
awakened to find the same blue sky and the warm yet 
fresh air ready to give us new energy. The further south 
we came the brighter became the sun. In Amoy, on the 
peaceful island of Kulangsu, opposite the Chinese mainland, 
Europeans have built their villas. They lie beneath the 
shade of far-spreading trees ; the sunlight plays on the blue 
sea, running along the high garden walls, and splashing its 
golden light on the tennis courts, where merry voices and the 
clatter of tea-cups mingle with the strains of the band and 
the bumping of the balls. It touched lightly the graves of 
those who sleep far from their distant homes, in the old 
cemetery on the hill-side. Still further south does the 
steamer take us to Swatow, to Hong-Kong, and the sun is 
with us everywhere, dancing on the waves, peering through 
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the smoke which comes out of the many, many funnels in the 
English harbour, climbing up and down the masts, glowing 
on the hotel walls, pushing its way right through the green 
leaves to the flowers in the gardens. In Macao, the remnant 
of old Portuguese power, consisting now only of a few 
miserable brown huts, the sun pours down in its richness, 
apparently hoping to wake it into life, but in vain! Here 
is nocturnal life in gambling dens. But on the hill-top in 



MONASTERY (CAMBODIA). 

the Camoes Garden lies the sun's triumph. Here he holds 
glowing converse with the old tree-trunks of the green- 
sprouting banana trees, ancient aloes, and yuccas. He 
caresses gently the hard-earned laurel wreath on the bust 
of the banished poet, smiles sadly on the remains of San 
Paola Church, looks mournfully down on the Dominican 
monastery, lingers over its walls, and passes the windows 
to the churchyard below. 

There is something wonderful in this life-giving sun of 
the tropics. Cold and heat greatly influence the pace of 
our lives ; cold stops all motion, even that of decay. Light 
and warmth quicken our pace, and it is here, from the 
bosom of the earth, that new forms spring in amazing 
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richness. This is an elementary truth, but it will ever 
remain a mystery, which is not explained by the theory of 
the naturalist that all life and light is motion. Light in 
its smallest atom is movement. But light does not only 
encourage motion ; to it belongs the plastic faculty, and 
the more warmth and light there is, the greater the power 
of development. 

How overwhelming is the wealth of colour in the tropics ! 
Even the beautiful green no longer satisfies the leaves, but 
they must change to blue, purple, violet, brown, black, and 
white. And the myriads of their forms ! The stiff and 
prickly cacti, the banana shrub with its huge leaves, the 
slender palm with its feathery crown, the banyan trees of 
enormous circumference with their aerial roots hanging down 
everywhere, and over them climbing and crawling are the 
lianas ; the soft lotus flower rests on the pond. Another 
mighty tree covered as with Roman swords throws down one 
of its giant pods. I pick it up, think of the small laburnum 
pods at home, and wonder at its size. It is about ij feet 
in length. Thus works the sun in these zones. In the 
animals one observes the same eccentric and fantastic forms. 
Look at an elephant's ear as you climb up its side, it is as 
large as any small-sized table-top. Look at its grotesque 
trunk, its pillars of legs, and its enormous stretches of 
wrinkled skin! Then look at the giant crocodile, which 
has its home in the Mekong, where it lies open-mouthed 
and open-eyed, blinking at the sun, with its horned body 
and tail lying in the bog. These weird shapes are not 
only to be found in animals, but also among insects. Spiders 
equipped with horns and legs about four times the length 
of their bodies, as well as beetles and grasshoppers are 
there of the strangest shapes. If, by chance, their form 
should be nothing out of the ordinary, then the sounds 
they emit would almost frighten one. A shrill whistle 
sounds through the jungle. For a long time you seek in 
vain to discover whence it comes, only to find it emanates 
from a harmless cricket ! 
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The tropical sun is a mighty giver of life, but Shiva, the 
destroyer, is only too close at hand to break up this wonder- 
ful life, and the work of Vishnu, the preserver, is limited. 

The same fate lies over man and man's doings. Children 
grow up, and before they have time to enjoy their lives, 
they are old. So it is with the buildings man sets up ; 
when they are left to themselves they soon fall into ruins ; 
when the peasant leaves the tilling of his fields they soon 
go back to the jungle state. 

The people, who come from cooler hemispheres have a 
hard fight to suit their pace to that out here, and this 
flooding, scorching light beats down on their bodies and 
spirits, wearying them. Yet again and again are the 
Europeans lured out p this mysterious land of light to 
take up the battle beneath tropic suns. 

The French steamer, Ernest Simon, took us from Hong- 
kong to Saigon, whence I wanted to make an excursion 
into the interior of Cambodia to visit the ruins of Angkor. 
If Further India is an unknown region for the German, 
still more so is French Further India. The Frenchman 
calls it Indo-Chine, and the name is an excellent one, as 
the country and its population are a strange mixture of 
Indian and Chinese influences. The colony consists of five 
provinces : Tonking, Annam, Cochin-China, Cambodia, and 
Laos, as well as Kuang - chou - wan, which was the last 
province to come to France in 1898. The whole is about 
720,000 square miles, which is about one and a half times 
the size of France itself. Its resources are great. Besides 
rice, which is its most important product, maize, pepper, 
tea, coffee, sugar-cane, and silk are produced, and it grows 
cotton, "oil, and rubber. 

Saigon • is the capital of Cochin-China, which was the 
first province annexed by France. Negotiations to possess 
these colonies were already started in France before the 
French Revolution, by a certain missionary bishop named 
Pigneau de Behaine, in whose honour there is a monument 
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at Saigon. He made treaties in 1787 with a certain Prince 
Nguyen-anh (later King Gia Long), whom he promised 
French help to gain his kingdom, but the French Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic wars put a stop to everything. 
In 1858 France began negotiations again. Provoked by the 
conduct of Prince Tuduc, a treaty was made in 1862, but 
in 1867 the country was definitely annexed by France. 

The population of Cochin - China consists of about 
3,000,000; about four-fifths of whom are Annamites, and 
about 200,000 are Cambodians, the rest being Malays, Chinese, 
and Indians. The administration of the colony is arranged 
so that a great part of the population is self-governing, and 
only the heads of the Government are French. Each town 
and village has its own administrative board, of which three 
are the executive officials. These boards join up certain 
districts, which in turn join up certain provinces, and at the 
head of these is a French administrator. Over the whole 
is a " Lieutenant-Governor," who has his residence in Saigon, 
and three committees to help him. The Board of Trade and 
the Board of Agriculture consists of Frenchmen and natives. 

The mixed organisation gives one a very good impression, 
while it teaches the natives to co-operate for the welfare of 
the colony. The personal element in the French adminis- 
tration is not always of the best An entrance to the 
colonial service is generally opened to sons of good families, 
who, for some reason are forced to leave France. Their 
reputation at home is poor, and in the colony they do not 
easily adapt themselves to the conditions. This was told 
me by the people out there, and I chanced to read an 
article on the subject at the same time which was quite 
in accord with the opinion expressed. 

Saigon is described by Frenchmen as the " Pearl of the 
Orient" It is true. Saigon has a certain charm ; the 
streets are broad and well shaded by beautiful trees, and 
the Botanical (and, at the same time, Zoological) Gardens 
are very fine. Yet the place bears a strange mixture of 
town and village. There are a theatre and restaurants in 
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Parisian style, bands play on the promenade, private carriages 
and motors drive about ; and, at certain hours, one can see 
the whole of Paris fashion glide about up and down the 
promenade, so that one might think oneself on the banks 
of the Seine. And yet, in close proximity, are the narrow 
alleys and tumble-down huts of the natives. The popula- 
tion is small, only 60,000 people, and one is soon at the 
limits of the town. 

The division of the day is the same as in India. One 
gets up at 5 or 6, and the offices open at 7. At 1 1 is the 
chief meal of the day, and it is far more substantial than 
our English luncheon ; after this the town retires till 3 or 4. 
Everything seems dead. The streets are as still as night, 
offices are closed, the shutters are up, and the native sits 
with crossed legs on his counter and dreams; within lies 
the European on a couch and sleeps. An enchanted city ! 
Between 3 and 4 things begin to wake up again, and about 
an hour before sunset everything is alive. Motors and 
carriages roll by, the Place du Theatre, the centre of the 
town, is full of people, the restaurants and shops are busy, 
and the sound of laughing and talking is carried on the 
evening breeze. At 9 o'clock the theatre opens, and goes 
on till 11.30, then six hours' rest, and another day of 
cloudless brightness dawns. 

About an hour from Saigon lies the industrial part of 
the colony, Cholon, which is purely Chinese, and the French 
may well be proud of what they have made of it It is 
rich in rice mills, and the streets and squares give one an 
impression of prosperity. Cochin-China was the first French 
colony I had seen. Remembering Tsing-tau as a German 
colony, and having lived at Shanghai, the international 
colony, I enjoyed comparing impressions. I have seen 
each nation's characteristics in a clearer light than before, 
and I must admit that the Frenchman has done a great 
deal to further native independence, and help these people 
to govern and improve themselves. 



CHAPTER XIX 

SECRETS OF THE JUNGLE 

To the north-west of Cochin-China lies Cambodia, populated 
by 1,490,000 inhabitants, of which a quarter are Cambodians 
and the rest are Annamites and Malays. Cambodia is the 
remnant of a once powerful kingdom, which is now slowly 
sinking. It still has a king, but in reality it is a French 
Protectorate, under the governorship of an official termed 
the Resident Superieur. In 1867 the then king, Norodom, 
begged protection of the French against Siam and Annam, 
but stipulated that France should not annex the kingdom, 
nor join it to her possessions in Cochin-China. In 1884 the 
compact was renewed, giving France the right to institute 
any reforms she might think necessary, in financial, political, 
or commercial matters. 

In this remote corner of Asia an ancient kingdom is 
being suffocated by things European. In the same way out 
in the virgin forest the ruins of this erstwhile grandeur are 
being overrun by masses of jungle green and will soon be 
buried. This shadowy kingdom of Cambodia is the last 
straggling remnant of the once powerful empire of the 
Khmers. Where the Khmers originated is hard to ascertain, 
as the people of Further India are so interwoven, and the 
historical details are so little known that even the fact that 
the Mon (Talain or Peguan) language is similar to that of 
the Khmers is little to go upon. 

Hidden in the jungle lie the ruins of the Khmers* former 
grandeur. The ruins of Angkor surpass anything in the 
way of architecture in India or Ceylon. They are, as yet, 
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little known, not only because there is little general interest 
in them, but because to reach them is a thing of difficulty* 
One can get at them but four months in the year by water, 
starting from Saigon up the River Mekong to the town- 
ship of Siemreap, whence there is still a few hours' drive to 
the ruins, either by ox-cart or motor car. The last-named 
vehicle shows that some civilisation exists — how else would 
a motor car find its way into the jungle? The French 
have formed a company (the Messagerie Fluviale de Cochin- 
chine) to enable strangers to visit the ruins, but, at present, 
it is badly arranged, as only a stay of two days is allowed, 
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lake district is dried up during the summer months. Pnom- 
penh consists of three distinct districts divided by canals. 
The first is the European quarter, with its Government 
House, Government buildings, well-kept hotel, and beautiful 
tropical gardens. The second is the business quarter of the 
town, and is densely populated with Chinese. The last 
is exclusively Cambodian, and here the shadowy king has 
his residence, and the chief Buddhist dignitary lives in one 
of the finest Buddhist monasteries in Cambodia. 

The king's palace of half European, half Asiatic archi- 
tecture was not impressive ; it was too evident that the king 
was but king in name. The throne room with a wretched- 
looking throne, a few pillars, and second-rate curtains in 
the windows, and the paintings on the walls all looked 
shabby. Next to the palace was the temple Wat Prea Keo, 
considered by some a jewel of Khmer architecture, but the 
jewelled Buddhist statue and the silver floor were not enough, 
to my idea, to warrant the title. Of Buddhist ' monuments 
in the place, that which struck me as the finest was a pagoda 
standing on Pnom Hill, to the rear of the European quarters, 
which King Norodom erected in memory of his ancestors. 
It is similar to the Burmese in shape ; otherwise the archi- 
tecture has taken the ruins of Angkor as a model. The 
steps and banisters are richly carved with figures of cobras, 
jackals, lions, and other animals. I even discovered a relief 
depicting the birth of Buddha. The view over the land from 
the pagoda was a pretty one. 

Buddhism in Cambodia hardly differs from that in 
Burmah or Ceylon. The monk's yellow robe, his begging 
expeditions, the interior arrangements of the monastery, 
the Pali-canon, all could have been transplanted from the 
Irrawaddy or from Kandy. To study Cambodian Buddhism 
nearer, I asked for an interview with the " Moha Sang- 
khreachea Sangkhaneayok," as the head of the church is 
styled. It was granted me and my wife, and, accom- 
panied by an interpreter, we were kindly received. The 
hall was large, and served both as a living room and place 
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of service. In a farther corner stood the bed of the old 
gentleman, as well as some European furniture. He was 
eighty-nine years of age, and was not good-looking, but had 
a kind face. He was seated on a mat. Ten or twelve 
monks surrounded him, also on mats, one of them in his 
confidence received the questions I put to him through my 
interpreter. 

My enquiries had at first to do with outward arrange- 
ments concerning the number of monasteries and monks, 
the rites observed by novices, occupations, arrangements for 
the day, meditations, and so on. During the conversation 
interest began to flag, and the abbot visibly considered 
these things of secondary importance ; when I began putting 
dogmatical questions general interest was aroused, and the 
old man responded with vivacity. We spoke of Nirvana, 
which he considered the attainment of all earthly bliss. I 
asked him if there were any means of ascertaining when 
one was ripe for Nirvana. He denied that there were any ; 
of teachers and holy men it could only be surmised. The 
conversation turned on the subject of re-incarnation, and I 
asked him about the fate of non-Buddhists, and how an 
animal would change its characteristics. For instance, what 
would become of a carnivorous tiger ; he would perpetually 
go against the first law by devouring other animals. The 
old Buddhist answered by a Jataka legend as the simple 
people often do in these parts. It concerned a hungry 
tiger, who, meeting a cow and her young calf, spared them 
and went after other food. I asked him if he thought a 
tiger would do so nowadays. He thought not, but he added 
the times were bad. 

The conversation had lasted about an hour, in which 
I answered many questions concerning the influence of 
Buddhism in the West, of how advanced knowledge of 
Buddhist literature was with us, and of its adherents in 
England and Germany, without any deeper thoughts being 
discussed. Moreover, it was characteristic of a certain 
stereotyped train of thought which I have so often come 
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across in different countries even among Buddhists of high 
position. On leaving the old gentleman he asked me to 
attend the recitations of holy texts the next evening. This 
generally forms the last rite of the day in the monasteries 
among the Southern Buddhists. I accepted with pleasure. 
The rite was simple and without formality, and took place 
in the room where we had our conversation. About twenty 
monks sat huddled on mats, with Buddhist pictures as a 
background, reciting parts of the Sutra - Fitakam of the 
Pali - canon in a curious sing - song voice. Their manner 
was quite unconcerned, some of them occasionally paused 



TEMPLE IN CAMBODIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

in their recitations and looked at us, and the old Samdach 
Prea talked to me with the help of the interpreter. There 
was nothing to be seen of a ceremonious devotion, still less 
could we consider it a time of prayer. Yet the Southern 
Buddhists have created this in place of religious service ; 
their religion consists of the cult of Buddha's writings, which 
they recite in common, this being their simple, devotional 
exercise. This was Eastern simplicity, but in London I 
found its equivalent in Christian Science meetings. With 
the addition of singing and organ accompaniments, the 
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service consisted of the reading aloud of texts out of the 
Bible, and from the works of Mrs Eddy. 

» 

The ship, which took the members of the weekly tour 
from Saigon to Angkor arrived in Pnom-Penh, and we sailed 
in it up the river. It was no longer the Mekong on which 
we sailed, but the Tonle Sap, which comes from the lake 
district. Its waters were deep enough at this season to carry 
a steamer, but to get further up country we had to sail 
up a smaller river, whose shallowness only allowed little, 
flat boats to be used. 

It was pitch dark when at 2 o'clock at night we arrived 
there. The stopping of the steamer must have awakened 
me, and very soon my wife and myself were dressed and 
on deck with our luggage. Gradually the other passengers 
appeared, twelve in all, for the most part Frenchmen, a 
German couple, and an English lady. We looked down 
from the deck to the dark water below, where we could 
dimly discern some boats approaching. This expedition 
was a strange one as there seemed to be no one there to 
direct us, or tell us what to do next. Boats, rowed by 
Cambodians, came nearer, and we presumed that we were 
to get into them, and that the rowers would know where 
they had to go. We bravely got in, and after we had 
settled in twos and threes in the boats the men levelled 
their oars, and we went forward into the darkness. 

It was a mysterious, yet wonderful journey, which I 
felt and experienced so keenly and yet cannot describe. 
We floated along in the sleepy stillness of the night, the 
stars were dim, but Jupiter shone with extraordinary brilliancy, 
the waves reflecting its glory. In the midst of a strange 
country we paddled over waters we could not see, and were 
in the hands of natives with whom we could not exchange 
a single word— there was silence everywhere. Shadows of 
bushes and trees showed forth blacker from the dark back- 
ground ; there was a breath of night air, and the screech 
of a bird mingled with the gurgling of the water. Here 
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time stands still, endless peace descends from the heavens, 
and we float onward into the darkness. Hours pass, morn- 
ing dawns. The shadows take shape, we see the windings 
of the river, the groups of mighty trees and bushes, whose 
branches hang over the river, blocking the way so that our 
small boat has difficulty in passing. Some swift birds fly 
across the early morning sky, the scene becomes lighter, 
but the holy stillness of first dawn still lies over the land. 

At 5.30 as the sun was about to rise, the rowers stopped. 
The river here was low, and they could take us no further. 
They set us down on an open, marshy spot, and once more 
there was no one to direct us. At present we saw nothing, 
somehow or other we would get on we knew, so we patiently 
waited, and watched the sun rise. A quarter of an hour 
later our new destiny appeared in the shape of six ox-carts. 
My wife and I seated ourselves in one, the driver with his prod 
squatted on the shaft, and the oxen began to pull. The way 
at first was through a quagmire, spreading out in pools. Our 
careful driver took hold of the bushy tail of the ox to prevent 
it repeating the splashing of dirty water we had received from 
this swinging pendulum. Birds of every kind fluttered along- 
side us, herons, ducks, and what not flew up from the hedges 
along the road. I was much afraid the peace of this paradise 
would be disturbed by our compatriot, whose gun had been 
very much to the fore since we had entered the cart. But 
he denied himself the sport, may St Hubert reward him ! 
The road became better and better, till at last we reached 
a highway, and here awaited us — not a little to our astonish- 
ment — a motor car ! The luggage was left in the ox-cart 
and the twelve of us arranged ourselves as best we could in 
the motor, and dashed along. It did not seem quite in accord 
with the country round us, the cocoanut palm and the giant 
ferns seemed to shake their heads, as did the brown natives 
in front of their straw huts. But it went very quickly, and 
was a great saving of time. At 8 o'clock we had arrived at 
our destination. 

Not very far from the ruins of Angkor, a rest-house had 
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been built; simple and practical, answering all moderate 
requirements. In the clean one-storied houses is a square, 
dining-room, reading-room, other rooms, the domestic offices, 
and the residence of the superintendent. Here we took 
up our abode, and we were soon a happy party ; from here 
we set out to view the ruins of Angkor, and here we returned 
to discuss our impressions. Two days passed thus, and on 
the third, early in the morning, the party from Saigon, whom 
we met in Pnom-Penh, said farewell, and left us alone in 
Angkor. The lovely, quiet days were for us a godsend, which 
I may say without in the slightest degree depreciating our 
pleasant fellow travellers. But some people find quiet and 
infinite stillness all round essential, when the full impression 
and effect of great things are to work upon one in their 
true significance. 

The past culture represented by these ruins stands before 
us in uncertain lines, like some object in the waters' depths 
which we dimly discern. But the charm of the unknown, 
of the " waiting to be discovered " is there, still more so as 
the marks of a great power enhance it, and our knowledge 
can tell us little or nothing. Thus it is here. What does 
our historical research know of it? History was enacted 
here for centuries, history full of colour, richness, and depth, 
and when history was over, it sank again to its primitive 
state, without a ray of its historical past penetrating the 
mirror of our Western observation. We now toil after traces 
of the past, hoping that the stone inscriptions or the 
literature of a neighbouring country may tell us something 
of the history of an unknown people. 

The whole district is now covered by jungle, which till 
a few years ago was only crossed by the narrow footpaths 
of the natives, leading from hut to hut, from clearing to 
clearing, from one spring of water to another. But 
European methods have widened the roads, and have given 
access to the most important of the ruins. Centuries ago 
where now the jungle spreads stood a prosperous town of 
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wonderful buildings, surrounded by flourishing, cultivated 
land, among which gems of architecture had been built. 
The whole district measures about 250 square kilometres, 
of what has been discovered of ruins of Angkor till now. 
I count twenty places of excavations (according to a very 
accurate map published in 1909 by the Ecole Fran^aise 
d'Extreme - Orient) besides the two most important ones, 
Angkor Thom (the old town), and Angkor Vat (the famous 
temple). The town of Angkor Thom alone comprises 
about 10 square kilometres of ground, all over covered 
with jungle. The temple Angkor Vat is about 2 square 
kilometres, if one takes into account the water surround- 
ing it On studying these numbers one can imagine 
slightly the strength of the people who long ago spread 
forth their architecture over such wide spaces. 

This enormous group of ruins at Angkor is but one 
among many in Cambodia, and in Siam many similar 
ones are to be found. But in beauty and importance 
nothing approaches those at Angkor. Who lived here? 
Who created this? 

That the people belonged to the race of Khmers we have 
already seen. But of the development of this people, the 
phases of its growth and decline, of the peculiarities of 
their life, of their fate — of all these we are ignorant. 
From old Chinese sources there is mention of a kingdom 
in Further India, the old Funan State, existing at some 
time B.C. This must have been the old Khmer 
kingdom. But the power of India and the close con- 
nection with its culture must have made itself felt ever 
more increasingly, so that it is due to this influence that 
the young Khmer kingdom grew upon the old ground. 
In 600 A.D. we hear of its existence. From the sixth to 
the fourteenth centuries seems to have been its time of 
glory; it may, therefore, be assumed that these buildings 
were erected between the ninth and twelfth centuries. 

I needed only to step out on to the verandah of our 
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rest-house to see the lovely outlines of the Angkor Vat 
before me, behind the moat which was covered with green 
plants. Angkor Vat is, without question, the most 
wonderful, and also the best preserved, of all the ruins. 
It is the site of a temple, and the theory of its being the 
king's palace I consider quite wrong, although, of course, 
the king may have made his residence there occasionally. 
This temple, with its exquisite details, is constructed on 
a large and brilliant scale. The reason of its being in 



better condition than the others is that it never ceased to 
be a temple, and was always held as something sacred by 
the people. When the Brahmanic priest no longer found 
a home here, Buddhist monks took their place, and to 
this day parts of it are decorated with Buddhist figures, 
and used for their services. The shape of the site nearly 
approaches a square. All round it runs a reservoir, about 
100 metres broad, behind, towards, the interior is a protecting 
wall altered on the entrance side (to the west) to a colonnade. 
Inside rise three terraces, one higher than the other, each 
surrounded by its colonnade of pillars. The centre of the 
last and highest terrace is taken up with a huge pyramid- 

H 
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shaped tower, and the four corners of the terrace are 
occupied by smaller, but similar shaped towers. The five 
towers look grandly down on all sides to the long wall 
below, and this gives the picture its peculiar character. 

It is impossible even to hint at the minuteness of each 
detail with which this building is decorated. Flowers, 
wreaths, and leaves, figures, typical mythical forms cover 
the stone walls and pillars. But the most fascinating of 
all are the reliefs which run along the inner wall of 
the colonnade on the first terrace, for over the length of 
i kilometre and 2 metres in height they show an admirable 
wealth of imagination. They depict scenes from the Indian 
epic poems, partly scenes of the everyday life of the 
Khmers, and partly religious images of heaven and hell. 
One can look at them for hours without tiring. The vast- 
ness .of ornamental work never gives one the impression 
of being overladen. As the feeling for style in the shape 
of each individual decoration was intensely refined, so 
they subordinated all ornatnent to the form of the building, 
which really gave it decorative worth — in parts — almost 
Greek in conception. The enormous proportions of the 
various parts and the wide open spaces are well conceived. 
It is not only a collection of single art specimens, but 
the whole is one complete work of art. 

Wandering along the principal street of Angkor Vat 
for about half an hour, with woods on either side, one 
gets to the town -wall and one of the gates of Angkor 
Thorn. In the midst of a wilderness of green runs the 
wall, also surrounded by a moat. One enters by the mighty 
gate ; thick bushes and jungle are everywhere excepting on 
the road which has lately been made to enable one to 
penetrate to the centre of the town. Here are a group 
of peculiar buildings one close to the other. Temple Bayon 
stands there, built in terraces similar to Angkor Vat, but 
more crowded together, over rich in towers — fifty-one in 
all. The highest is in the middle, and its eight companions 
are scattered about in a variety of forms by galleries. Next 
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we come to the extensive ruins of Phimeanakas, probably 
the king's palace; further Baphuon, Prah Pithu, and 
numerous smaller ruins. To enumerate these buildings 
does not tell the reader anything, so I won't go into 
details. 

The whole district round Angkor Thom, as I said before, 
is studded with ruins, but the greater part of them are 
still wrapped in jungle, which enhances their charm. One 
drives with a two - wheeled ox - cart (a conveyance used 
thousands of years ago, and is still used in all parts of 
Asia where the road permits), along sandy lanes through 
the forest. Carefully lowering one's head to escape the 
low -hanging branches of the giant parasite laden trees 
which shade the road, one's thoughts wander to the animals 
who find their homes under these green waves — tigers, 
black panthers, snakes, buffaloes, and elephants. We 
watch the monkeys at play in the trees ; inquisitive and 
chattering they follow us, leaping from bough to bough. 
We listen to the birds and the harsh notes of the parrot ; 
we rejoice in the sunlight's play on the multi - coloured 
foliage, and the large, shining blossoms. The oxen stop, 
the driver points with his goad to the grey wall peeping 
forth from the bushes — we are at our destination. The 
Cambodian unyokes the oxen, and turns them to graze, 
and we are left to ourselves and the ruins. 

Carefully and with some timidity we approach them. A 
wall, — a gateway, — to the right and left of it well-preserved 
reliefs, so distinct and beautiful that they might have been 
fashioned to-day, but overgrown hedges and green spread 
themselves everywhere, trees grew within and without, and 
we scramble over fallen fragments. Here a courtyard, then 
again a wall, a passage of columns, standing stone on stone, 
then others lying smashed and weather-beaten on the ground, 
with the jungle green clinging to them with all its strength. 
We climb on, balancing, trying and groping our way from 
courtyard to courtyard, from gallery to gallery, from tower to 
tower, ever discovering something new and more beautiful ; 
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the masses of stone live again, in the imagination. Nature 
toys with the work of man's hands, and covers it with charm 
now that it has been given unreservedly back to her. A 
mighty tree trunk grows out of the mouth of an enormous 
Brahma-head, which formerly crowned the top of a tower, 
illustrating Brahma's creative strength. A liana has grown 
over the mouth of a graceful Apsara, the embodiment of 
beauty and love, closing its mouth, bidding love be silent. 
A warrior, with uplifted spear, is portrayed, his deadly action 
arrested by an upward-growing root. Creeping plants, climb- 
ing over the broken pillar, try by their grace to hide the 
broken column. While I am admiring the rosette carved 
over a doorway by some hand long since dead, I see in the 
opening of a window the web of a spider ; dew-spangled it 
sparkles like diamonds — an art piece of to-day rivalling the 
art of yesterday. The work of man is sinking back into the 
bosom of Nature, who enfolds it, takes it in her arms, and 
endows it with her own wonderful beauty. 

Man's power and industry want to separate these old 
ruins from the decomposition of Nature, and protect them 
from falling and disappearing irretrievably, but it is doubt- 
ful if they will succeed. While one is busy clearing, 
tidying one side, the extraordinary strength of the grasses, 
flowers, and trees close in on another. While one makes 
a new road the other will be rendered impassable by the 
fast-growing shrubs. I was told of one of the most inter- 
esting ruins outside Angkor Thom in fifty years' time 
only a heap of stones in the jungle would remain. Some 
of the grand towers and gates have already fallen in ruins 
in this generation, as eye witnesses can testify. So it 
will ever be even if the French Government try to hinder 
its advancement. It will be an irretrievable loss when these 
monuments disappear, for they are architectural examples 
of Indian genius, in its fullest and most beautiful develop- 
ment, and they fulfil the best traditions of Indian art, only 
rivalling those in the Mother-country itself. 

The spiritual ground from which these buildings sprang 
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was the Brahmanic. The centuries, in which these palaces 
and temples found their birth, were influential ones for the 
teaching of Hinduism among Khmers, although Buddha was 
also represented if only by a small under-current of influence. 
Only towards the end of the glorious building period of 
Angkor does one notice the gathering strength of Buddhism, 
which enters as heir to Brahma's influence. Some of the 
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buildings show unmistakable signs ot having been used by 
Buddhists, more particularly one tower at the north gate of 
Angkor Thorn, coming from the road north-east of Bayon. 
In the interior sit a double row of carved Buddhas. It is 
probable that these reliefs were added when Buddhism entered 
the country to rule. It is obvious that Buddhism took over 
the old temples, and pushed itself into its rival's domains, 
partly destroying (as in the case of Ta Prohm), but on the 
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whole arranging itself as best it could, but creating nothing 
of its own. The two wretched monasteries at Angkor 
Vat, the straw - roofed dwellings and halls, the pile of 
Buddha statues collected in a corner of the colonnade, which 
are separated only by a rude wall, in front of which the 
Buddhist kneels and lights his lamp, clearly show the poor- 
ness of Buddha's entry into the holy halls of Brahma and 
Vishnu. But, on the whole, it represents Buddhism as it 
really is, for Buddha also says that his kingdom is not 
of this world. 



CHAPTER XX 

SIAM AND ITS BUDDHISM 

DOWN the left side of the Menam Chao Phya lies Bangkok. 
The houses do not spread themselves far to the sides, but 
gradually lose themselves in gardens and fields. Bangkok 
is not a large town according to European ideas, there 
being a dense population of 500,000. Nor is it imposing! 
It is interesting only from the opportunity of studying 
Buddhism. It has often been called the "Venice of the 
East," but such comparisons, which Europeans are so 
fond of making, only serve to perplex. During the 
last two or three decades the comparison has been mis- 
applied as the miserable water-ways have been replaced 
by streets. But this has not been enough, there are still 
some canals filled with swampy water — the Eldorado of 
mosquitoes, and the hotbed of fevers under the tropic 
sun. They bring no good name to Siam's capital. 

Bangkok is a comparatively new town, founded in 1772, 
after the old capital, Ayuthia, had been destroyed by the 
Burmese. It has but little history, and represents the result 
of the most recent influences in Siam. Two worlds exist 
together here, one of Asiatic foundations and one of 
European adoption. Steamers, warships, trains, tramcars, 
soldiers and police in European fashion, western buildings 
such as the War Office and the Military School — next these 
in truly fantastic forms, are all the numerous and richly 
decorated temples and pagodas, remains of the old-world 
city ; elephants stand tied up ready to ride with howdahs 
on their backs, Siamese in their gay - coloured costume, 
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Cambodians, Chinese, Malays, Hindoos, Burmese, Javanese, 
Annamites, all so totally un-European mingle. The mixing 
of the European and Siamese is seen in concrete form at 
the palace of the king, which was built in the seventies 
in Renaissance style, covered by a curious Siamese roof, 
crowned by a fantastic tower. A large grass-covered lawn 
spreads not far from the palace, formerly used for the 
cremation of kings, and it has been converted into a drill 
ground for the troops and for sports of all kinds — how 
characteristic ! 

On first sight this adoption of European methods gives 
one a feeling of respect. The army is of European 
organisation, two years service and afterwards the reserve 
list; the division of troops, the arms, all is, on the whole, 
as with us. The navy, though small, is also much the 
same. A War Office stands at the head of the military 
forces. Besides this there is an office for administration 
of the provinces, an office for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and a Foreign Office. These chief features give 
Siam all the appearance of such a European-Asiatic country 
as we are accustomed to in Japan ; but, in reality, there 
is a wide difference between Siam and Japan. Siam in 
comparison with Japan appears as the model of a warship 
to the war giant itself. The model looks very workable 
and suitable, but such a miniature article cannot be used 
in reality. Although Siam has made use of everything 
in a most sensible manner, and is most happy in its 
government (it is one of the few states without a national 
debt), one cannot imagine it playing any leading part, as 
Japan would, should a conflict of nations take place. The 
population is only 8,000,000, and these people themselves 
are made of widely different stuff. 

The Siamese are a weak people ; they shirk the hard 
work of everyday life, and leave it to the more energetic 
Chinaman. One finds few Siamese working at the more 
strenuous professions, such as carpenter, smith, butcher, 
baker, hawker, docker, rickshaw coolie, who are for the 
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great part Chinese. They say that the late King Chula- 
longkorn worked harder than any of his subjects, but that 
is not saying much. The upper classes by far prefer the 
dolce far niente and their own pleasures to any serious 
occupation. That there is no war instinct or initiative in 
such a nation is only readily understood. When one sees 
the modern revolution in Siam, one imagines some energy 
must have put this into practice, but the result is only due 
to King Chulalongkorn, who had to press these reforms on 
his people. The average Siamese would not dream of 
introducing anything new should it entail trouble. Careless 
and heedless, pliable and open to influence, anxious and 
easily intimidated, and when left alone gay and full of 
life, easy to get on with, amiable, busy at fetes, a witty 
chatterer, this is the Siamese who with his small, well- 
built body and pretty face, forms a sympathetic nation, but 
in no way an imposing one. 

Here is a case where, at first sight, one could blame 
the religion for the character of a people. This harmless 
and indolent character seems to be quite a part of 
Buddhism. Has Buddhism brought it about? Does it 
not preach passiveness towards all worldly events, and is 
it not opposed to everything dealing with strong passions, 
bloodshed? Its principles are towards mildness, peaceful, 
bourgeois virtues — these all seem to belong to the Siamese 
mind. 

But in spite of this, I think one ought to be careful 
with statements which make religion responsible for the 
character of a people. There are so many instances where 
the same religion has impressed itself in a quite different 
way on people. The Japanese have for a long while been 
Buddhists, but the people are of such different stuff that 
in spite of Buddhism they would never have been the 
same. Further, one notices on a closer observation that 
each people moulds its religion after its own fashion, some- 
times in such a grotesque way contrary to the real tendency 
of the creed, that one very much doubts whether religion 
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as we come to it with such different esthetic tastes and 
prejudices. When once the novelty has gone, and we let 
it work on us in peace and quiet, we must admit that a 
Siamese temple, standing in the midst of its tropical woods, 
gives one a soothing feeling ; its appropriate forms have a 
background for its white and gold decoration toned down 
by the dull wood over the roof. But when this form of 



SIAMESE PAGODA. 

architecture attempts anything great and grand in the kingly 
temples in the capital it fails, and the difference from the 
European art power is very wide. The Wat Phra Keo, the 
Siamese king's sanctuary in the capital, and many another 
can bear witness to this. Many a charming detail fills the 
courtyards (like the famous Shway Dagon at Rangoon), small 
and large pagodas, Buddha statues, all kinds of sculpture, 
decorative utensils, jewelled pavilions, bejewelled shrines, 
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just as in the chief hall of the Wat Phra Keo, which is 
filled like a treasure-house full of precious vases, statues, 
lamps, pictures, umbrellas, clocks, in the midst of which is 
the high throne with the valuable umbrella roof, and the 
famous so-called "emerald" Buddha (in reality only a jade 
figure) looking over the whole. But one seeks in vain for 
something really strong in the way of architectural worth, or 
something valuable in high art. The style of the buildings 
is the same as everywhere else, only larger, and the details 
are worked out with greater care. The pillars and walls 
are covered with cheap, many - coloured tinsel, some of 
the tiny china and metal bits put together in floral and 
fruit pattern, which sparkle in the sun. Just these little 
things which pretend to be luxurious, and on closer in- 
spection are only hollow, give one a bad impression of 
the taste of this country. 

In our western countries where religious feeling is to be 
brought forward we give all our wealth of art to deck it, and 
put forth our best in new architectural styles to express our 
faith. The interior, too, we try to decorate worthily especially 
with painting. But this Asiatic religion did not seem to 
possess the strength to express itself in one noble whole ; 
it stopped at the small, insignificant details, made them 
dazzling, and when they wished to produce a grander 
impression they heaped on masses and formed colossal 
figures. It is extraordinary how the architecture of the 
West varies in such an amazing degree, from the smallest 
to the largest detail of style. Our methods differ funda- 
mentally in Romanesque, Gothic, or Renaissance cathedrals. 
But the architectural ideas of the East seemed banned in 
one stereotyped idea, the only difference being in small, 
decorative changes, otherwise the stupa and the monks' 
dwelling-house remain the same in the Himalayas, Ceylon, 
Burmah, and Siam as they did hundreds of years ago. 
China alone differs in this. 

How little have they made of the column, althoug" 
so often use this medium, and how little has art d 
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develop the Buddha statue. Everywhere the same stiff 
bodies and features, and when a particular impression is to 
be produced, it is made in colossal proportions like the 
giant Buddha in the temple of Wat Poh. The colossal 
length fills 170 feet in a space of 200 feet where one 
cannot even have a proper view. This monster is made 
of bricks covered with cement, which, in turn, is covered 
with varnish and gold leaf. The soles of the feet are 
studded with mother-of-pearl, forming 108 symbolical signs. 
Of art there can be no question. 

It was a hot and sultry afternoon, as hot as any afternoon 
in Siam, even on 10th December. At lunch in the hotel 
we had made the acquaintance of a charming English lady, 
Mrs Gr., the daughter of a respected missionary. She 
offered to accompany us on our afternoon stroll, and help 
us with our observations. Her interpretations were gladly 
accepted. Our goal was Wat Pavarinivesana, or, as the 
Siamese call it, the Bovaranivet. It is one of the most 
curious monasteries, not to the outward view, but for its 
inner interest. Tourists would probably go by, and think 
little of it, as there is not much to attract them, although 
it is of unusual size. But this is the monastery in which 
the grandfather of the present king lived, the remarkable 
Mongkut, and thought out a reform of Buddhism before he 
ascended the throne. His history is a peculiar one. At the 
death of his father his right to the throne was usurped 
by an illegitimate son of his father's. He retired for years 
to the monastery, where at least his life was safe. At the 
death of the usurper after twenty-seven years he came to 
the throne, which, as often is the case in Siam, he shared 
with a younger brother. Mongkut only reigned seventeen 
years (1851-1868), but his reign was famous for treaties 
with European nations and America. 

That Mongkut was a man of exceptionally great mind 
was already evident when he lived his ascetic life in the 
monastery of Bovaranivet. He thought deeper and deeper 
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of the meaning of Buddhism. He also studied Western 
sciences, and allowed his studies to sink into his soul. 
This great mind allowed him to awaken new religious life 
in Siamese Buddhism. Mongkut originated a new school 
of his religion, so that from his time Siamese Buddhism 
divided itself into two branches, the " Thammayut " School 
(in Sanscrit, dharmayuti), which separated itself from 
general Buddhism or " Mah&nikai." 

To study the character of Thammayut one must read 
the first part of H. Alabaster's book, "The Wheel of the 
Law" (London, 1897), part i., "The Modern Buddhist, or 
the Ideas of a Siamese Minister of State on his Own and 
Other Religions." Although this is published under the 
name of Chao Phya Phraklang, the mind at the back of the 
work could only be that of King Mongkut. He came to the 
conclusion that all religion which presumes the presence of 
a God as the Ruler and Creator of the world, enters into 
impossibilities when they try to find out the origin of the 
world, and are of no account. Buddhism brings forth no 
theory as to the creating of the world, and leaves that to 
science. It all sounds very plausible, only one forgets that 
every one wants an answer to the last eternal question. Even 
practical Buddhism must find an answer to these questions, 
although it avoids them by keeping up legendary tales of 
gods, which appear to us far stranger than any propounded 
theory by Christian or Mohammedan dogmas. The modern 
Buddhist will, of course, have nothing to do with, these tales. 
He wishes to keep to the old strict doctrine. 

Whatever one may think of these endeavours, the man 
who tried to reform the Siamese religion is worth remember- 
ing, and the spot where he fought out his convictions is 
worthy of a visit. 

We strolled along, the mid-day sun was hot, and we 
sought the shadows as we walked about the courtyard and 
halls of the cloisters. We occasionally met groups of shy 
monks, who, being addressed with the help of a Siamese girl, 
obtained us an entrance to the Bot and Vihan. Both were 
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simply and effectively decorated. All round the walls of 
the Bot were pictures painted from the life of Buddha, in 
a quaint, undeveloped style, which seemed so strange to us. 
The larger Buddha statues were of metal and guilt. In the 
Vihan was a cupboard containing Buddhist literature. 

A young, intelligent-looking monk came towards us, and 
spoke to me in English. He had been educated at the 
famous Vidyodaya College in Colombo, Ceylon, with which 
I was acquainted, and it happened that he had been among 
the scholars at the time when I was received by the venerable 
Hikkaduwe Sri Sumangala, surrounded by his pupils, on my 
visit in the autumn of 1903. I told him my desires. He 
kindly took us round once more, showed us the schools 
where 150 children were taught by the monks, the 
cleverest being taught the religious Pali language besides 
the general Siamese. Towards the end he asked if I would 
care to make the acquaintance of the head of the Siamese 
church, the " Lord Bishop," as he called him. He lived in 
the monastery, and would, perhaps, be inclined to receive me. 
I intimated that I could not leave the ladies. The courteous 
monk thought they would be received as well. We gave our 
cards, and asked for an audience. The " Lord Bishop " is a 
brother of the late King Chulalongkorn, and a very high 
personage in Siam. His title is Somdet Phra Sangharaja, 
and he is at the head of the lords spiritual college, the 
Somdet Phra Chow Rajagana. His name is Vajiranana. 
He soon gave us an answer, and asked if we would come 
and take a cup of tea with him. 

We were asked into a room of a small, somewhat isolated 
house. The arrangements were quite European, a carpet on 
the floor, upholstered furniture, curtains, etc. After a moment 
a slightly-stooping gentleman walked in without ceremony. 
He wore the usual yellow monk's dress without any insignia, 
and had a sympathetic, though not particularly clever, face. 
The "Lord Bishop" spoke a little English, with a slight 
foreign accent, but enough to keep up a conversation. He 
asked to be introduced to the ladies, and tea was brought, 
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the attendant serving it on bended knee. An interesting 
conversation then ensued about Buddhist meditation and 
monastic schools. 

For Europeans no point of Buddhism is more difficult to 
understand than that of meditation, which is so important an 
adjunct to Buddhism. Meditation is the medium for arriving 
at perfection, and becoming ripe for Nirvana. The technical 
knowledge of the various divisions and branches already 
make it difficult. Many of these expressions fuse into each 
other in such a way that they may confuse the hearer. For 
instance, the word Sam&dhi is generally used to denote a 
pious frame of mind, but is sometimes employed instead of 
Th&n&, to signify ecstasy. Even the inner worth of medita- 
tion is difficult to ascertain. The descriptions in authoritative 
writings tell us little or nothing, and persons of experience 
seem little inclined to tell us anything. Sangharaja asked 
me to compare the Adhicittam and Adhipann& methods of 
meditation. To speak of their differences would take us too 
far. He defined Adhicittam meditation as a physical exercise 
to attain proficiency in concentrating thought in certain 
directions with great rapidity. He compared it to a group 
of soldiers who were concentrated in certain parts during 
war. The Adhipann& method is of purely Buddhist character, 
and helps to further Buddhist faith. On the question of 
education I found the modern government had still kept all 
elementary teaching in the hands of the monks, formerly the 
sole teachers of the people. They probably still kept up this 
method as the monks are the cheapest teachers, and teach 
with zest. I enquired from my high informant of Siam's 
attitude towards the reformer Macgregor (Ananda Maitreya), 
who was converted to Buddhism ten years ago at Rangoon. 
The answer was cool, and all connection was denied. 

Siamese Buddhism, to all appearances, wishes to keep 
its independence. My further question about the Chinese 
Buddhist temple in Bangkok seemed to touch a sore 
point. Of course, the very large Chinese population in 
Bangkok have their own religious arrangements and Chinese 
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monasteries which follow the Chinese teaching or Mah&y&na 
school. It is quite different from the Siamese, whose head 
of the church they do not recognise. However, Sangharaja's 
rather contemptuous opinion of the latter may have been 
well-founded. 

The worthy gentleman drew the ladies into the conversa- 
tion, but the time had gone so quickly that it was necessary 
to take our leave. 

We rely for our knowledge of Siam for the great part 
on two chronicles, " Annals of the North " (" Phongsawadan 
Muang Nua "), and the "Annals of Ayuthia " (" Phongsawadan 
Krung Kao "), which long ago Bishop Pallegoix utilised in his 
" Description of the Kingdom of Thai or Siam" (Paris, 1854), 
in the nineteenth chapter (" Histoire des Thai, anciennement 
appelds Sajam "). The first of these is purely legendary. Con- 
cerning the coming of Buddhism to Siam, the greatest event for 
the culture of the country, there is no mention whatever ; in 
fact it is taken for granted that the people of Siam had this 
religion from the beginning. The second chronicle, starting 
from the founding of the city of Ayuthia, 1350 A.D., is 
historically more reliable. But as Buddhism was then already 
in the country, of its entrance we hear nothing. We imagine 
that it could not have been much later than the Cambodian 
conversion, which, according to the date on the Veat-Prey- 
Vier inscription, was about 700 A.D., so we can imagine Siam 
to have been under its influence about that time. Southern 
Siam (the Menam delta) and the peninsula Malakka was 
much earlier influenced by Buddhism, owing to its proximity 
to the sea, whereas the middle and north of Siam was visited 
by missionaries coming from India and Burmah. At first 
it took Buddhism many centuries to gain ground against 
Brahmanism, till at last it succeeded, after the founding of 
the Thai kingdom in the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Nowadays its influence is greater here than anywhere else. 
Siam is the only kingdom ruled by an independent Buddhist 
king. Buddhism is a State religion in the fullest sense of 
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the word, although religious freedom is tolerated, and those 
adhering to other religions can visit their shrines and hold 
their ceremonies, and can even enter into the service of the 
State. The king is at the head of the official religion, and 
has a right to appoint all clerical dignities by the aid of 
the ministry. It shows lay influence, for the king is a 
layman, but the fact that the king is at the head of the 
religion gives a stimulus to its influence on the poorer classes. 
On examining the result of its influence, one must 
appreciate Buddhism as the religion of the State to a certain 
extent, covering as it does the long history of Siam. It has 
brought the Siamese people into its thoughts, and won 
them over to its side. It has penetrated so far that it is a 
practice among the Siamese, when they are about twenty, to 
put themselves under monastic rule for half or a whole 
year, if they do not enter fully into the life of a monk. 
They sometimes enter earlier as novices, as is the custom 
in Burmah, but they need not become monks for the rest 
of their lives. This custom enables their ideal of life to 
penetrate in the people's minds, and another thing that has 
helped its influence is that until quite lately the sole 
teachers of the people were the monks. Children went to 
the monastery school to receive their education. It only 
consisted in teaching them to read and write Siamese legends, 
and the history of Buddhism was the average programme. 
Buddhism so accomplished something to bring the mind of 
the people to a higher level, but this was not difficult as it 
could not have been much lower. Its backwardness must 
have struck those two enlightened rulers, Mongkut and 
Chulalongkorn. The meaning of the present-day civilisa- 
tion in Siam is only the example and influence from the 
West, and Buddhism has in no way helped to further this 
development. Christian influence, on the contrary, helped 
to open the road to it. Roman Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant missionaries have done much to Europeanise Siam, 
and they have met with much sympathy, although, there 
have been few converts. When King Chulalongkorn told 
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a Protestant missionary in 1S9S that he appreciated his 
work among his people, and wished him success to his 
endeavours, and when the King and Queen subscribed 
generously to Christian hospitals and schools, it was but 
in the spirit of gratitude for what has been accomplished 
for the Siamese people. The civilising power of Christianity 
has, in many points, been greater than that of Buddhism. 
The more merciful laws, the greater fairness in executing 
justice, the religious freedom (proclaimed by King Chula- 
longkorn in 1870, and extended in 1878 to the province of 



Laos), the advance of learning, go beyond their ordinary 
civilisation and raise the level of the people to a far greater 
height than Buddhism could ever do. Western influence 
shows itself on Buddhism, and its old-time legends dis- 
appear. With all the alterations round about, Buddhism will 
suffer many changes. Yet the people are still Buddhists, the 
missionaries' influence in the way of conversion is very small. 
There were about four thousand Protestant communicants 
(1908) in the whole country, chiefly of the Laos tribes. The 
missionaries have been treated with every consideration, even 
to being invited to King Mongkut's court. They have also 
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been received with enthusiasm in the country here and 
there by the people, but the fact remains that converts are 
few. 

While we were in Bangkok the new king was being 
crowned. Houses and streets were decorated with tiny 
red flags, with white elephants. One fete after another was 
celebrated, and the cool nights saw brilliant fireworks. The 
young king was welcomed with glowing hopes. A man of 
wide education, he spent the years from 1895 to 1902 in 
England in military and scholarly training, and also visited 
the Continent and the United States. He moved in a 
gorgeous procession, preceded by the court Brahmin, to 
the Dusit Maha Prasad, where he crowned himself king, 
with a gold and diamond crown. He then showed himself 
in all his glory from a balcony to his cheering people. In 
the Wat Phra Keo the old patriarch, Prince Vajiran&na, of the 
Bovaranivet Temple, celebrated a Buddhist service with eighty 
monks, and the King styled himself the Protector of the 
Buddhist faith, and prayed for its everlasting duration. 

To the west of Siam, in India, at the same time, King 
George was being crowned Emperor of India at the Durbar 
at Delhi. To the east, in China, the oldest empire in the 
world was crumbling to pieces. What amongst this, the rise 
and fall all around, will be the future fate of the reign of 
this solitary Buddhist king ? Will he have something more 
to protect than the Buddhist faith alone? 



CHAPTER XXI 

YEAR'S END ON THE GANGES 

It is twilight. The Calcutta - Darjeeling express pants 
through the plains. The reaped rice fields stretch mono- 
tonously under the mist, and witches are stirring their 
cauldrons. Some straw huts among the feathery palms 
are the only sign of life, varied sometimes by the gleam 
of an open fire, natives gathered around. It is winter, and 
the evening is cold. 

Everything is very quiet in our large compartment. We 
have only three fellow-travellers, an elderly English couple 
and a young man ; there is a great deal of luggage. Each 
of us has his "Razai," or hold-all of cushions and rugs, which 
we spread on the leather-covered seats to make ourselves 
comfortable. We speak little, each follows his own particular 
train of thought, while the men puff at their pipes. 

Twilight is swiftly passing into night. The hum of the 
train and the murmur of the wheels make one sleepy, I shut 
my eyes, and only open them again when everything is 
shrouded in darkness. 

It is the last night of the year. The pictures of the 
landscape are blotted out by the darkness, but the many 
things I have seen as pictures through the year 191 1 file 
by rne, and these memories keep me awake. I see them 
all before me as if I had a bunch of meadow flowers and 
grasses in my hand. I hold them, but they are no longer 
living. " Memory," said Goethe, " is something precious I 
once possessed, which the pain of losing has forbidden' me 
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forget." Yes, here lies the pain of not forgetting. What 
has been precious to us is but a short greeting on the road 
after which it sinks again into the mist. 

The wheels go on rolling, rolling. Moonlight is over 
the plains. How long have I been dreaming? Half-past 
nine, or rather by Indian time twenty one and a half. The 
wheels roll more slowly, a shrill whistle, a station, we stop. 
It is Damukdia Ghat. His majesty the river Ganges bids 
us stop ; it is impossible to span the river with a railway 
bridge as it reaches a breadth of three miles at Damukdia 
Ghat, and the river bed has too soft a ground. A pretty, 
comfortably arranged steamer is waiting for us. Brown, 
wily looking natives are waiting for our luggage, balancing 
heavy packages on their heads. Supper tables are laid on 
deck under an awning, and- we are soon sitting at one of 
them enjoying the cool night air. 

Our fellow-travellers sit at the same table. Opposite 
them is an old gentleman of about sixty. His peculiar 
face interests me, it does not look at all English ; he is 
fair, and high-coloured, his face is lively with a pair of gay, 
twinkling eyes which speak of the joy of living, knowledge 
of life, and just something of cunning which reminds 
you of old Mephistopheles. He looks across to his 
vis-h-vis, and in a trice they have recognised one another. 
To all appearances they are Indian officials who were 
formerly thrown a great deal together, and they now meet 
again on this boat after a length of years. A lively con- 
versation ensues, and I amuse myself by watching Mephisto's 
face, and only hear half he is saying. He seems to be both 
witty and sarcastic, and I imagine him a confirmed bachelor, 
a woman-hater in fact, as he rarely addresses a word to the 
lady, and when he does so his face has a hard expression, 
whereas at other times it was very animated. I can't help 
pondering what kind of lives lay behind this trio. 

" You remember D— — t n 

" Of course, where is he now ? " 
.:; ? Oh,-. don't- you know what he did the other day?" and 
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there followed an amusing tale told at the expense of D , 

which caused much laughter. 

« And M ? " 

" Oh, he married a short time ago." 

" What ! at his age ! " and this gives occasion for some 
sarcastic remarks on the part of my friend Mephisto. 

" How is good old George C ? " is the next question. 

" Dead," is the answer. " Didn't you know ? three years 
ago. 

"Where did he die?" 

"In England. He retired." 

" Of what ? " 

" Consumption." 

A chill falls on them, a few minutes silence, and then 
came the question, " How is F ? " 

" He is dead too." 

Again silence and the vts-b-vts looked down with a 
totally different expression on his face; he was perhaps 
personally affected. 

My wife and I got up, and went to sit at the far end of 
the boat to see the moon pour out her light on the holy 
Ganges river. Searchlights cast their ghostly gleam over 
the sides of the boat, and the monotonous call of the pilot 
sounded through the night. 

The conversation we had overheard, and my thoughts 
in the train, possessed me. The steamer made her way 
slowly and solemnly through the river, and no gay waves 
sparkling in the light followed us. Oh, solemn river, how 
many have bathed in your waters, cleansing themselves 
from sin ? No wonder you flow so slowly and so seriously 
through the land. What may you not hold in the way of 
sin? It is not for us to lift the veil. In some way 
or another man must cleanse himself. If they have no 
Saviour these primitive people must obey their instincts 
and make the river their saviour. Europeans look on 
good - humouredly at their fastings, sacrifices, washings. 
Man sits down to his meal, caps one witty remark with 
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another, and then into the midst of it all steps the spectre 
Death. The gay mood vanishes, and man becomes quiet 
and thoughtful. 

Death and sin, what are they ? Will the wise man never 
get at the root of this eternal riddle, or must we leave it for 
a Higher One to solve ? 

Slowly we sail down the river. In the distance we see 
the lights of our landing-stage, Sara Ghat. We are soon 
hurrying along the platform to where the train is waiting. 
We settle down, the last shrill whistle sounds, and the 
train rushes onward through the night. 



CHAPTER XXII 

NEW YEAR'S DAY IN THE HIMALAYAS 

The train stopped. We had reached Jalpaiguri. When 
j travelling one forgets old customs. In the hurry of dress- 

1 ing and getting our tea, we had quite forgotten to wish 

S one another a Happy New Year, as it was the first day 

of 19 1 2. Later, we remembered, and it seemed to us a 
good omen to celebrate the day by seeing new sights among 
the highest mountains in the world. 

At seven we arrived at Siliguri, where we had a first 
glimpse of the snow -covered mountains, all rosy in the 
dawn. Here all the passengers leave the train as the 
mountain railway starts at this juncture, and we were going 
further up. We had breakfast with what appeared to us a 
distinguished party of either Tibetan or Nepalese nation- 
ality. I heard of the man who was the Rajah of Sikkim, 
who was accompanied by several young men and women, 
who were fantastically dressed, and wore the curious head- 
dress peculiar to their native garb. The Rajah had just 
come from the Durbar, and his son was returning to his 
i old life in the hills after five years' absence in England 

for his education. What contrasts must come into such 
lives, and must it not put them in strange positions at 
times ? 

The Himalayan mountain railway struck me as curiously 
small, the lines were only about a couple of feet apart. The 
carriages, too, where small, but open all round, and the line 
(which was laid on an old carriage road) perpetually curved 
in and out affording a fresh view every few minutes. The 
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distance from Siliguri to Darjeeling was about 50 miles, 
but our speed was not more than 10 miles an hour, so we 
had plenty of time to enjoy the glory of the scene. 

The first 7 miles we went through a stretch of flat 
country, which runs south of the Himalayas from Stltlej 
to Brahmaputra, at a breadth of about 10 to 30 miles, 
and divides the low-lying plains from the hills. The district 
is called Terai (the word being Persian for "damp"), and 
politically it does not belong to England but to the hill 
states. In this corner of the world, in the town of 
Kapilavastu, Buddha was born. Everything connected with 
him has here disappeared. The Terai is very unhealthy for 
Europeans, as there is much jungle and bogland, but it 
is the happy hunting ground for tigers, leopards, elephants, 
and the rhinoceros, and even the natives (the Mechi) feel 
happier in these malaria regions than anywhere else. They 
speak of cultivating tea here; it may help to make the 
district habitable. 

Once past Terai the train begins to climb slowly, about 
1,000 feet an hour, making many loops as it does so. The 
valley lies grey and mysterious, and the mountain-tops are 
cloud - covered. Brooks, strong rivers, and occasionally a 
mighty waterfall rush down the mountain side. The mountains 
are covered with trees and different plants, varying as we 
climb. Once or twice we spied a neat little tea plantation 
amongst the woods ; then we passed through palms, almond- 
trees, and rhododendrons. 

We had been warned of the cold up in the heights. That 
we should feel it after the heat in Bangkok, Singapore, Penang, 
and Calcutta, we were well aware, but it did not strike us 
disagreeably as yet. The only snow we saw was on the 
mountain top in the distance. 

After five hours' climb we reached Darjeeling (2,184 m. 
high), a far-stretching township on the side of the mountain 
affording a gorgeous vision to the central mountain range of 
the Himalayas. Mount Everest (8,840 m.) was further away 
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to the west. It is the Kangchenjunga (8,582 m.) we gaze 
upon, and if it is less high than Mount Everest, it is in no 
way less imposing, and one cannot understand that there can 
be anything more beautiful. Words cannot describe their 
grandeur, yet one cannot remain silent when once one has 
seen them. We found Darjeeling practically empty as the 
tourists had gone to the Durbar, and the regular visitors 
don't come here in winter. The air was fresh and cold 
and the sky was clouclless. We walked down the Mall to 
Observatory Hill, where the thickly-covered trees had been 
trained and clipped so that an open space allowed us to 
see the white mountain-tops from a long way off. Here 
we learn to understand our forebears worshipping these 
marvellous heights ; the mere sight of them fills one with 
the spirit of devotion. Below us lie the green, fertile valleys^ 
undulating park-like country, and then strong and fierce 
rise the rocks above, then seeming to be carried by these 
cleft rocks are the snow tops, so clear and pure beneath 
the dazzling blue sky that they appeared as something 
unearthly. The high, towering Kangchenjunga stood in 
the centre, guarded like a monarch by two mountains in 
the west, Janu and Kabur, to the east by Pandim and 
Narsing. They all seem wonderfully near one another, yet 
in reality they are many miles apart. The Kangchenjunga 
is 45 miles away from Darjeeling, Janu 46, Kabur 40, 
Pandim 36, and Narsing 32. An expedition from Darjeeling 
to Kangchenjunga would occupy four days. The glorious sun- 
clad line continues in an uninterrupted chain of an altitude 
of 3,000 to 6,000 m. towards the east in the direction of 
Sikkim, through a part of Tibet, and further into Bhutan. 
There is a majesty in this grand work of Nature's that 
makes one forget everything. This heaping of the strata, 
and on the top of it ice and snow, and the result — this 
spectacle of greatness changing hour by hour as the sun- 
light plays on it with myriads of colours. Ond* minute the 
clouds sail over it, and the next they are rolling below in 
the valley like a troubled sea. A perfect sight is when the 
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sun is setting, flooding the mountains in glorious light which 
the Kangchenjunga reflects golden and blue on the pure 
white of its snow. And the sunrise — to see its full beauty 
one must make a two hours' climb to Tiger Hill, The 
stars are twinkling still, but a cool breeze blows, heralding 
the dawn. The further we climb, the rosier is the light 
round us. We almost feared being too late, but no, there 
stood Kangchenjunga and his vassals, cloudless with the 
glory of the morning shining on the snow in a perfect 
riot of rainbow colours. Beyond, further towards the west* 
rearing its proud head above the huge rocky summits, 
stands Mount Everest, the highest, proudest mountain in 
the world. It did not look so from afar off, but, on con- 
templating the summits it overtopped, one realised its great- 
ness. As the light gradually faded from Kangchenjunga 
it poured all the strength of its fire on Everest, and then 
did we think with Faust : — 

" Look upwards ! To the proclaiming summit of the hill 
The hallowed hour is nearing, 
They triumph in the light. While we below are still 
Waiting for its appearing." 

Moonlight also saw me wander the mountain paths round 
Darjeeling — but enough. The awe, with which one is 
imbued when gazing at these wonders can only be expressed 
in inarticulate murmurs, which no one can understand who 
has not seen God's world in all its glory. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

AT THE TREE OK KNOWLEDGE 

Should Jesus Christ return to the scene of His wanderings 
on earth, would He once again take the scourge and turn 
out those who are converting the holy places into a den of 
thieves as they did long ago the house of prayer? 

And what would the Buddha say if he saw to-day the 
spot where he found his solution of the riddle of life two 
thousand four hundred years ago? 

In his day it was probably a lonely spot, surrounded by 
pasture land, and here and there a tilled field, a few huts, 
and shady trees — that would have been a peaceful world 
where Buddha strolled and pondered after his seven years 
of seclusion, spent in meditation, struggling with the problem 
of life and finding no solution. Tired out by his wanderings, 
he seated himself by the side of a bo-tree, listening to the 
rustling of the leaves. Here, while sunk into deepest medita- 
tion, he found the secret, and when he once more started 
on his wanderings he knew the meaning of life. The tree 
became historically important. 

There is no doubt as to the exact spot where Buddha sat 
under the tree of knowledge, as he himself may have pointed 
it out to his followers. As early as 300 B.C. King Asoka 
had a temple built here, and pilgrims came in thousands to 
the shrine. 

But as soon as pilgrims come to such a sacred spot it is 
spoilt, and so it was with this shrine. Many sought in it 
miracles, if only they could touch something this strange 
philosopher had put his hand on. We have accounts of the 
shrine dating from the fifth and seventh centuries, related 
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by Chinese pilgrims to this place. Later on Buddhism left 
India, and that accounted for the gradual destruction of 
the shrine in the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries. The 
old Buddha statue, of which Yuen Chuang had written 
accounts, was demolished, and the fine stone balustrade 
which King Asoka had had erected round the bo-tree was 
partially destroyed by the Mohammedans. A few remains of 
it have now been put in its old place. But Gautama's teach- 
ing has drifted away from India, and the holy shrine has but 
few pilgrims. One hears of the Burmese Buddhists restoring 
the sanctuary in the fourteenth century, but once again it 
fell to ruins till the English Government built it up as near 
as possible in its old form. 

This temple is still standing, consisting of a nine-storied 
pyramid, 50 m. high, topped by a round ball. The 
interior is a plain hall, in which stands an insignificant 
picture of the Buddha. A little way to the west, surrounded 
by the stone balustrade, stands the bo-tree. Not the same 
under which the Buddha sat, but one springing from its 
roots. An offshoot of the original tree was taken to Ceylon, 
300 B.C., and flourishes in Anuradhapura as the oldest tree 
recorded by history. 

The temple here is still standing, but Buddhism has fled, 
Hinduism reigns supreme in all its obtuseness, still more 
hollow than when Buddhism was the religion of the day. 
A temple of Shiva and one where the grotesque figures of 
Juggernaut, his brother Balabhadra, and his sister Subhadra 
(a copy of the idols at Puri), show themselves are the 
first things one sees when one approaches the shrine of the 
bo-tree. Shiva and Vishnu are the two gods which rule 
the hosts of inferior gods to which the - Hindus pray. 
Juggernaut and Krishna are both one and the same as 
Vishnu, the first name having been given to Vishnu in the 
sacred spot of Puri at Orissa. Juggernaut is the idol which 
rides in the famous car, under which some pilgrims throw 
themselves every year. 

But Buddhist pilgrims still worship by the bo-tree. 
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While I was there I saw two Tibetan women perform 
their rites before it, by throwing themselves down full length 
on the ground as far as their arms could reach, then getting 
up and throwing themselves down again repeatedly. Are 
those thy disciples, O Buddha? 

Every trace of real old Buddhism has disappeared. Even 
in Gaya, a railway town about an hour from the shrine, the 
chief temple is dedicated to a Hindu god, in whose sacred 
precincts is kept, framed in silver, the footprint of Vishnu. 
Round about the temple one finds nothing but poverty and 
dirt. Beside this holy cows roam about the streets, and the 
ponds are kept sacred for ritual purifications, and one sees 
ascetic vagabonds walk about with faces painted white. 

From this hotbed of mysticism and fetish worshipping 
sprang Buddha's solution of the riddle of life. No wonder 
that his solution was that all " life is suffering." Had not 
King Asoka sent his missionaries far and wide to spread 
Gautama's teaching it would never have found its way 
over the borders of India, but would have remained as a 
withering flower on the banks of the Ganges. 

Have all the great historical events been founded on 
chance, or has personality much to say in the matter ? How 
is it that Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, is forgotten ? 
Yet he was a contemporary of Buddha's, and his teaching was 
not dissimilar. But a great king was converted to the one, 
and ordered it to be spread far and wide. The other had not 
this chance. But why are we so loth to call things " chance " ? 
Had the personality of Buddha so much to do with it, or was 
it the thought contained in the religion? Who can say? 
To know why King Asoka chose the one and not the other 
we must study the reasons for his conversion, and these, 
unhappily, we do not possess. 

" Decay is inherent in all component things ; work out 
your salvation with diligence ! " said the Buddha to his 
disciples as he lay dying. Nothing testifies to the truth of 
his words so much as does the spot where he sat beneath 
the bo-tree thinking out his solution of the problem of life. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE DEER PARK 

It was beneath the bo-tree that Buddha experienced the great 
awakening. The temptations Mara, ruler of the sixth 
heaven, put in his way to hinder him reaching his final 
triumph he overcame. Tempests, deadly weapons, volcanic 
fires, glowing coals, fiery ashes, burning sand, fourfold darkness, 
all these he successfully resisted, even the vision of Mara's 
own dread personality, and those of his three captivating 
daughters. At last came the night when he could mount 
the throne of deepest intelligence, gaining in the first night 
watch a knowledge of the past, in the second, of the present, 
in the third, of the cause of Life and of Misery. Exulting 
he gave forth his song of triumph, and then set out on 
his travels, teaching as he went, and finding many converts. 

He wandered far, counting as his first converts the 
five Brahmins who had been his friends in his ascetic 
days, but had turned from him when he left asceticism 
to seek his own salvation. In this way he soon came to 
Benares, and outside the great city walls he began preach- 
ing his gospel, telling his listeners that all life is suffering 
and that the thirst for life is the origin of misery and should 
be overcome by the eightfold path which leads to salvation. 
This is the tale, beautified by legend. 

The Buddhists remembered the spot where Buddha first 
set the wheel of law in motion, and King Asoka had a 
tope placed there and beside it a column with an inscription 
relating the event ; several other inscriptions dating from 
200 B.C. are in existence. In the third century the Sarva 
Stivada school had charge of the sacred spot, later the 
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Vatslputrtya took possession. In 500 A.D. the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hsien found his way here, and spoke in praise 
of the presence of a monastery, and four large topes. 
Later in 700 another pilgrim from China, called Yuen 
Chuang, admired the surroundings and the work of 1,500 
monks, and the spot continued to flourish until 1100. 
Suddenly the Mohammedans became rulers of the territory 
and left a bare, wasted plain, and the ruins of the once 
proud topes — sunk in forgetfulness. 

In 1794 a minister of the then ruling Rajah of Benares 
wished to build a market-place for the town. Finding these 
scattered stones on the plain he utilised them. Among 
them was a monument dating back as far as King Asoka. 
Once again attention was drawn to the place, in 181 5 an 
English officer began collecting and examining the ruins 
and had them placed in the Calcutta museum. But it 
was not until 1905 that the Archaeological Survey of India 
started a scientific research there and placed the relics in 
a museum close by. 

The name "Deer Park" is derived from the word 
" Sarangganath," " Lprd of the Stags." A Buddhist myth 
relates how Buddha is supposed to have been reincarnated 
as a stag, so as to free a herd from the power of the then 
Rajah of Benares. It is now a plain called Sarnath, for 
short, and is about an hour's journey from the town of 
Benares. Many things have changed since those days. The 
road over which Buddha toiled centuries ago is now an 
avenue, of which fine roads the English have built so many 
in India, and is shaded by ancient trees, wide, fertile, green 
plains spreading everywhere. We drive along happily ; we 
spy into the mud huts by the roadside, watch the black- 
eyed children play before the doors, and pass the heavy 
ox-cart with its black-skinned, gaily turbaned driver plodding 
slowly on. We think of Buddha wandering here slowly, 
pondering over the message he was bringing to the men 
of Benares. While we are still dreaming of him the ruin 
of a large tope comes into view. This is the spot where 
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Buddha first met the five Brahmins who afterwards became 
his first converts. The ruin itself is of comparatively recent 
date, being erected by the great Mogul Emperor Akbar, in 
memory of his father Humayun. But the hilly foundation 
on which it rests is without doubt the ruin of the tope, of 
which the Chinese pilgrim Yuen Chuang speaks, and which 
he knew King Asoka had placed there in remembrance 
of Buddha's first converts. The size of the ruins gives one 
some idea of the former grandeur of the tope, it being an 
octagonal, towerlike building, originally beautifully decorated 
with Buddha statues, and standing on two terraces. Further 
on we come to the original Deer Park. Here many of the 
excavations are laid bare, or brought to the tastefully built 
museum a little further on. Nearly all the buildings have 
been destroyed, but by studying the buried foundations we 
can see that the chief tope has been renewed seven times. 
Beneath it the Rajah of Benares' minister found a treasure 
chamber, a marble vessel containing pearls, gold, and bones, 
most probably those of Buddha. They were subsequently 
lowered into the Ganges. Another enormous tope still stands 
in ruins, its foundations also originating from the time of 
King Asoka, who flourished in the third century B.C. ; the 
building itself is of the seventh century A.D. The foundations 
of five monasteries, which surrounded the topes in olden 
days can also be traced on the ground, and in the midst of 
them a full-sized figure of Buddha, carved out of sandstone, 
has been discovered, and probably marks the spot where 
Buddha first spoke to the men of Benares, the stone 
balustrade surrounding it showing it to date from the time 
of King Asoka. Another relic of the days of King Asoka 
is one of the many columns he had erected, carved with an 
inscription warning all Buddhists to live in amity, and to 
uphold their religion. But it is valuable not only for its 
inscription, but also for its beautiful carvings. When one 
first sees them one cannot imagine them to be the work 
of an Indian artist who lived three centuries before Christ. 
The column, unfortunately, is broken, but two pieces of the 
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capital form the glory of the museum. The four carved 
lions' heads are marvellously true to life, and so are those 
of a horse, a lion, an elephant, and an ox, all of which 
are depicted with the same skill. 

The following is the nearest attempt of experts at a 
translation of the edict which the great Buddhist king had 
placed on the pillar for his people : — 

" The Church is not to be divided. But whosoever, monk 
or nun, shall break up the Church, shall be made to don 
white garments, and dwell in a place which is not a residence 
for the clergy. Thus must this edict be announced in the 
Order of Monks and in the Order of Nuns. 

"Thus says His Majesty. One such edict hath been 
inscribed for you in the place of assembly, that there it 
should remain. And even such another writing ye must 
inscribe for the laity. The lay people, too, should attend 
each fast-day in order to be inspired with faith in this edict. 
Also on such fast-day, without fail, every officer should 
attend the fast-day service, to be inspired with faith in this 
edict and to make himself acquainted therewith. 

" And as far as your district extends, ye must everywhere 
make known the edict according to the letter thereof. So, 
too, in all fortified towns and provinces, ye must cause it 
to be made known according to the letter thereof." 

This was King Asoka's great principle, to prohibit dis- 
sension among Buddha's disciples, making it punishable by 
banishment and imprisonment. Of the fast - days, called 
Uposatha days, there were originally two, but later became 
four monthly, developing into a Buddhist Sunday. 

But this great "Constantine of Buddhism" found it 
impossible to prevent the religion from splitting up into 
factions ; even Buddha, himself, during his forty long years 
of teaching, found it impossible to prevent a variety of 
conceptions of his teaching being taught, as has been the 
fate of nearly all religions in the world. But this has not 
been its chief danger. Superstition has been the ruin of it. 
Instead of the Buddhist teachers in India raising the mind 
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of the people to a higher level, and thus preparing them 
to receive Buddha's teaching, they, in later times, so united 
their old religion with the new, that the purity of Buddha's 
teaching was lost, and Mah£y&na-Buddhism became mixed 
up with all sorts of foreign creeds and credulities. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the Mohammedans found no difficulty 
in conquering the country in which Buddha had started the 
wheel of his law rolling — where now only ruins will be found. 
To-day a Jainistic temple stands beside the ruins of 
Dhamakh Stupa, on the plains of Sarnath, a watchman of 
the religion which lies buried below. Although the Jainism 
was such a bitter opponent to Buddha in his lifetime, it 
has more right to stand guard over its ruins than have 
the Juggernaut and Shiva temples round the " tree of 
intelligence" at Buddhgaya. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE POSITION OF ENGLAND IN INDIA 

At the latter end of the sixteenth century a company was 
formed in London for the purpose of trading with East 
India. In 1600 privileges were accorded to it by Queen 
Elizabeth, but during the seventeenth century the company 
still had difficulties to contend with owing to rival companies 
of Spanish-Portuguese origin, others also from the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, and later from France. The East India 
Company had no plan for conquering the country, which 
was only to be used for commercial enterprises. But it 
developed into such a far-reaching concern that it resulted 
in the State taking over its interests. Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart., the celebrated Anglo - Indian and Governor of 
Bombay, describes this natural advance of the Great East 
India Company in his book "Progress of India, Japan, 
and China in Nineteenth Century," from which I give 
the following quotation (pp. 35-37). 

" The fundamental consideration is whether a corporation 
of Europeans may lawfully and righteously undertake trading 
in an Oriental country. If they may, then very much will 
follow from this proposition. They must set up a factory or 
a magazine for their stores and goods. It must be made 
defensible against outrage and pillage. There must be some 
armed defenders, who may grow into a nucleus of a force. 
Then the traders will be approached by factions and parties 
with requests for local assistance, which sometimes they are 
for safety's sake obliged, or induced, by trading advantages, 
to afford. So long as they are politically insignificant they 
become popular with the natives. But they will imper- 
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ceptibly or almost unconsciously be drawn into courses 
which will render them of consequence politically. Then 
they become the object of untold dislike, dread, and suspicion 
to many, though not to all the Native Chiefs. As against 
their enemies they will have their friends ; and so they 
begin to enter upon politics. They will be made some- 
times to stand on their defence; they will defend them- 
selves successfully. As victors they will naturally exact 
some compensation from their beaten assailants, and here 
will be the beginning of conquest. Even yet they will, as 
conquerors, have but a limited dominion. If their neighbours, 
the Powerful Native States, often arrogant, self-confident, 
and ignorant of the capacity possessed by the Europeans, 
would only leave the intruders alone and unprovoked, the 
Native Rule in the country at large may yet be preserved, 
and interlopers may yet remain within their limits. But this 
abstinence is wholly alien to the ideas of such Native States. 
Not unnaturally their jealousy prompts them to such aggres- 
sion, indirect at first and more direct as opportunity may 
offer. This will lead to further warfare always to the 
advantage of the British, and always ending in further 
asquisition of territory for them. These warnings might 
have induced the Native States to refrain for the future, 
and to respect the British position. But no ; their jealousy 
became more intense as the British position grew ; their 
self-reliance never abated, notwithstanding their invariable 
defeats in all encounters. They would yet hope to end the 
British who could not otherwise be mended, and would, 
therefore, begin to form formidable combinations. Then at 
length the British, who had never been impatient, were 
brought face to face with two alternatives. Either they 
must suffer destruction and expulsion, or they must fight 
for mastery all round. They could not be reasonably 
expected to accept the first alternative of annihilation. So 
they adopted the alternative of fighting, and they fought 
with decisively victorious effect. The consequence was the 
formation of a wondrous Empire. This is a bird's-eye 
view of the many steps by which the British advanced 
from private trade to Imperial power. They began without 
any fixed intent ; they were led on by circumstances not 
of their own making ; they were often forced on by events 
beyond their control. With few exceptions, in a long 
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career of contest they are not chargeable with wilful 
aggression of unjustifiable attack on any neighbours. To say 
that there are no exceptions would be claiming too much 
for them, for they are very human indeed. But the excep- 
tions are creditably few, in reference to the trials and 
temptations with which they were ever beset. With a 
consciousness of political rectitude and a confidence in the 
justice of their cause, they were resolved to retain all that 
had been hardly w r on, and to do their duty towards all the 
nations and all the interests that had thus fallen under 
their charge." 

It was the aim of the English Government in India to 
leave the Indian people, as far as possible, alone in their 
social, religious, and moral codes. To enlarge England's 
commerce was the principal thing, the advent of mission- 
aries was inevitable, but nothing was done to further their 
endeavours, rather the contrary. The Indian people were 
to remain as they were, but this state of affairs could not 
continue, as the existing moral codes forbade strict neutrality. 
Indians are ruled by fanatic religious scruples to which it 
is impossible to close our eyes. The Thugs, for instance, 
considered murder in the light of a religious duty. Or 
take the Sutti custom causing the widows to be burnt 
or buried alive. The former were suppressed ; the practice 
of Sutti was not abolished without serious opposition, 
particularly in Bengal. Half - religious, half- moral laws 
(such as child marriages) were difficult to suppress without 
enlightening the people of the meaning of such suppression 
— this led to their education. 

Official posts were formerly only filled by Europeans, 
but it proved expensive, and the inferior ones could easily 
be filled by natives. This meant their learning English, 
and acquiring the necessary elementary Western knowledge. 
To insure this schools were established, and later universities. 

During Lord William Bentinck's governorship (1828- 
1835) a new law was made in which every native, what- 
ever his religion, birth, descent, or colour, should have equal 
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right with the European in filling official posts. English 
became the official language, and, thanks to Lord Bentinck, 
the law against the burning of widows was brought into 
force. These improvements may have been due to Lord 
Bentinck's personal influence, but the tendency of the times 
also helped to bring them about. Lord Bentinck's reign 
was one of exceptional justice and far-sightedness, and he 
tried by every means in his power to raise the Indian from 
his ignorance. Even Macaulay praised his administration. 
If one considers the present state of things in the light of 
the past, one comes to the conclusion that the present 
agitation is not a premeditated one, but one which has 
come about unconsciously. 

The anti-British movement has not sprung up in a day, 
but dates back to the time that England established her 
mode of education on Indian soil. This awakened hopes 
in the Indian mind of being able to share in the govern- 
ment, and that Europeans and Indians would be thus 
amalgamated to one whole. For a time all went well. 
The official posts were filled, and the co-operative working 
in the Government proved satisfactory, but ambitions had 
been awakened, and the educated Indian wished to advance 
and further his existence. There were more educated 
Indians than England could give positions to, so their 
advancement was doubtful. Discontent became a ruling 
factor with them. 

The feelings and doings of a people in the present day 
are published abroad by the press. Dissatisfaction in India 
found its way to the newspapers, which, by their exaggerated 
tone, helped to intensify the discontent. Lord Lytton (in 
the seventies) and Lord Ripon (in the eighties) issued laws 
to limit the freedom of the press, but the evil had been 
done, and the laws were insufficient to stop it. 

At first social discontent seemed to predominate, as the 
educated masses found no advancement in their position. 
Political dissatisfaction set in after this, owing to resentment 
felt against the British Government, religious motives were 
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unconsciously interwoven. No one, not having experienced 
the extraordinary hold religion has on the Hindu, will 
understand how it influences the people. These religious 
fanatics (the expression is hardly sufficient) are mostly 
found among the Brahmins, who count as the leading 
caste in India. It is not surprising, therefore, that the feel- 
ing of hate against the foreigners developed in people of 
highest standing. 

Thirty to thirty-five years ago the evil was there, though 
hidden. But it was in 1897 that every one was startled by 
the murder of two English officials, Rand and Ayerst, by 
a Brahmin called Damodhar Chakepur. For a time there 
was peace, but to-day the unrest has broken out afresh 
with renewed intensity. 

The catchwords of the unrest party are Swaraj (self 
rule), and Swadeshi (independent trade), meaning expulsion 
of England from the Indian Government, and from the 
money market. Of course, as in all political parties, there 
are different factors. Some are moderate, and only desire 
further participation of natives in the ruling of India. 
Others wish India to be ruled by Indians alone, and the 
extremists wish to be rid of England altogether. The 
Rajah of Dewas once expressed the idea that the Indian 
revolutionists did not wish to be rid of the English Govern- 
ment alone, but of all existing forms of government hitherto 
known in India. The attacks on the rajahs, who stand 
in a friendly relation to England, are almost republican 
and anarchist in character. There are others who think 
that by refusing to buy English wares, and by patronising 
home industries, they will gradually exclude the foreigner 
from the Indian market. Others are more drastic, and 
think laws should be made in their favour, and that by 
passive resistance nothing will ever be accomplished. 

I had many a conversation about the condition of India 
with two members of the unrest party. One was an official 
at the court of a rajah of minor importance. He and his 
wife were well-educated people, spoke English fluentlyi 
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and were in their manners and ways thoroughly English. 
He had a comprehensive, though superficial* knowledge of 
things European. To his idea the present difficulty in 
India arose from the fact that a number of Indians had 
been educated to a certain point, but that the moral educa- 
tion had not kept pace with the other, the result being that 
their moral principles were at present in a state of turmoil. 
Knowledge alone does not suffice. Politically, he thought 
Indians would not rest till they were rulers of the country, 
a view he afterwards modified by expressing a wish for 
co-operation in the government with the English. On the 
whole, this man's views were comparatively moderate. 

The other man I spoke to concerning this general 
agitation of unrest spoke more on the side of economics 
than politics. He was an engineer by profession, and had 
had the making of some of the roads to Delhi (for the 
Durbar) in his hands. He complained bitterly that personal 
influence and recommendation were considered more than 
ability. Englishmen were at the head of every administra- 
tion, and everything went by favour. Although he was a 
certificated engineer he could not get on because he was 
an Indian, and had no personal influence. There were 
many similar cases, not only in his profession, but every- 
where the same principle reigned, and Indian -industries 
and products were treated in the same way. He gave me 
an example of how a young Indian, not very capable, whose 
father being very rich was able to send him for a year to 
England. He came back with any amount of personal 
recommendations, and had since been making great strides 
in his profession. The engineer was greatly interested in 
the situation in China, and had many questions to ask of 
Japan's progress. 

Englishmen, at present, remain passive towards this 
general feeling of unrest, as those belonging to the party 
are but few in comparison to the 300,000,000 which make 
up the population of India, consisting for the great part of 
peasants. In August 1909 Lord Minto put to the leading 
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rajahs of India a question as to the strength of the party. 
The Maharajah of Jaipur admitted it counted in numbers 
but a small fraction of the enormous population, but, he 
said, it was led by an organisation of rich, clever, un- 
scrupulous men ; and as the Nizam of Hyderabad said, 
" It would gain a great influence with the people in time." 
These opinions should not be treated with contempt. 

The movement, at present, is only at the commence- 
ment, but the more dissatisfied the Indians grow, the 
larger it will become, and it is little wonder, therefore, that 
young Indians look with interest at the doings in Japan 
and China, as the circumstances in India are not so very 
different. The limiting of the freedom of the press will 
do much in preventing the movement from spreading, but 
will not stop it altogether, as the educated men of India 
will demand more and more as time goes on. The establish- 
ment of the capital at Delhi made a good impression, so 
did the many expressions of goodwill made by the King- 
Emperor at the Durbar. Yet in spite of all that many 
Anglo-Indians consider it a sign of weakness which does 
not cope with the feeling of unrest that prevails. 

The task which is before England in our days in India is 
one of the most difficult ever accomplished by a colonising 
nation. The beginning in India was only to conquer and 
to govern ; the next phase brought education ; the present 
task is to find out the appropriate place to be given to a 
people having been educated to a certain degree and demand- 
ing its own rights. The former child is coming of age, or 
wants to be. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

EUROPE AND ASIA 

In early times, when all knowledge of Asia was very meagre, 
one could not distinguish truth from fable. Adventurers, 
missionaries, merchants, shipwrecked sailors brought reports ; 
some told what they had seen, others retold tales of the 
people, and most of them embellished their narratives. One 
result was the mingling of truth and untruth. The wonderful, 
legendary tales of people with the beaks of cranes, one-eyed, 
one-footed, giant and dwarf; then the fantasies of travellers 
such as John Mandeville and Ferdinand Mendez Pinto; 
lastly, the more reliable information of Piano Carpini, 
Rubruquis, Odoric, and Marco Polo : all became mixed, 
and it was left to the discretion of the individual what 
to believe and what not to believe. 

To-day things are different. The outward forms and 
conditions of the life of the Asiatic people are no longer a 
secret. Geography, ethnology, natural science have gathered 
them together, described them, and reproduced them. Com- 
mercial traffic has brought Europe and Asia almost within 
sight of one another, and magnet hills, animal people, and 
secret treasure islands belong to romance. 

And yet our knowledge is still small ; our enlightenment 
is only of the outward man and outward things. Our 
intellectual understanding of the East is still primitive. 
Yes, one might say that we creep about in the same dark- 
ness, and follow the same false lights as our ancestors did 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when they became 
acquainted with geographical and ethnological facts. The 
ignorance which had reigned as to outward things is now 
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ours as to things spiritual ; observation and imagination are 
in rivalry, and the individual decides which is to be believed 
and which cast aside. 

But it is not so only with us. For a long time now have 
the Japanese, Indian, Chinese, and the Eastern people studied 
our life and ways ; many misconceptions melt away ; they 
begin to see the Occident as it really is, and they learn many 
things. Their civilisation becomes that of the West, and 
year by year the rivalry grows. In spite of this the spiritual 
aspect of the Western is still dark to them, and they have to 
choose which they shall accept and which reject. 

When one looks on the ever-increasing literature, all the 
books, newspaper articles, lectures with which critics are 
teaching the spiritual life, here and there, one is painfully 
astonished at the chaos of views and observations put forth. 
Even those who are considered connoisseurs proclaim the 
strangest ideas concerning our spiritual affairs. Each takes 
up a thread, and puts what he has observed, or thinks he has 
observed, into a formula, in which prejudice, misunderstand- 
ing, animosity, all kinds of tendencies, mostly political, but 
all remarkable for their lack of knowledge, play their part. 
With the coolest generalisation he passes over the most 
difficult of questions and the most complex of laws. Parallels 
and comparisons are particularly favoured. Kant and Goethe 
are compared with Confucius and Lao-tzu, Li Hung-Chang 
and Chang Chih-tung get a place beside Bismarck and 
Gladstone, painters like Mi Fei or Tang Yin are compared 
with Whistler and Achenbach. It is true these shadowy 
figures acquire colour and outline when thus compared, but 
at the cost of accuracy. 

The Chinese author, Ku Hung-ming, in his book, " China's 
Defence against European Ideas," explains that an under- 
standing will be difficult between the people of East and 
West, because each has its own point of view. The enormous 
difficulty, which Ku Hung-ming does not see, is that the 
right point of view of the intellectual life of a people cannot 
be gained by sheer goodwill ; it grows very slowly, as does 
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the growth of knowledge of the people. We have not yet 
reached the point where it is possible to separate the kernel 
from the shell, nor shall we do so for a very long time. And 
the Asiatic knows as little of our spiritual view as we know 
of his. 

What is there to do ? 

The best advice is to avoid all generalities and all queries 
that may lead to generalities. Instead let us devote our- 
selves to study ; let us try to see and observe, where all now 
seems dark and closed in. 

The tendency is certainly the other way. Those with a 
superficial knowledge of some bygone culture are ready to 
speak as connoisseurs and answer questions with all the airs 
of one who has studied deeply. Even more thoughtful and 
thorough people are apt to see a principle in each new 
phenomenon. Like schoolmasters they stand above things, 
instead of mingling with them and learning. It is a weakness 
which must be overcome. We suffer in the same way at the 
hands of the Asiatics. That Europe possesses " a material 
culture," and that in the way of spiritual culture we are miles 
away from the Asiatic genius, is often said by a Japanese 
or an Indian, as though steamers and dreadnoughts were 
the sum of European civilisation. The difference between 
Europe and Asia, where only culture is concerned, cannot 
be measured in mere phrases. 

Europe and Asia will have many differences to fight out, 
be it on battlefields, between factories and banks, or in the 
way of religion, philosophy, and artistic instincts. It would 
be a pity if in all great questions the leaders on both sides 
should resort to generalisation of ideas rather than face 
things as they are. Where anything particularly interesting 
gathers they should seek its roots. Whether historical or 
philosophical they must get at its origin. Generalisation 
must be fought like poison. Turn the lamp of enquiry on 
the smaller provinces first, gradually dispel the dark, and 
let us be grateful if too many wrong methods do not hinder 
our progress towards the light. 
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